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A ROSE-DARK SUNSET. 
BY RICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
Rose-dark the solemn sunset 
That holds my thought of thee; 
With one star in the heavens 
And one star in the sea. 


On high no lamp is lighted, 

Nor where the long waves flow, 
Save the one star of evening 

And the shadowy star below. 


Light of my Life, the darkness 
Comes with the twilight dream ; 

Thou art the bright star shining, 
And I but the shadowy gleam. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


So many requests have been received 
for copies of the two equal rights comedi- 
ettas by Mr. George H. Page, lately given 
by the Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for the benefit of the cause, that Mr. 
Page has been unable to meet the demand 
by lending the plays in manuscript to the 
clubs wishing to put them on the stage. 
They will therefore be published next 
week in the WoMAN’S JOURNAL. 








The Vassar College girls of the Phi 
Beta Kappa were addressed June 8 by the 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, who urged them to 
use their influence against the increase of 
divorce. It would have been more to the 
point if Mr. Reid had addressed the stu- 
dents of some college for young men, and 
urged them to make good husbands, since 
court records show that in the great ma- 
jority of cases misconduct on the part of 
the husband is the cause of divorce. 





The Chicago Federation of Labor has 
succeeded in getting a great deal of legis- 
lation during the past year—a child labor 
law, a compulsory education law, a prison 
labor law, a municipal ownership bill, and 
@ bill opening the schoolhouses to public 


| use free of charge. 





These successes are 
largely due to the fact that the Federation 
elected Miss Margaret Haley a member of 
its legislative committee. 


* 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


A late addition to the General Federa- 
tion is the Woman's Club of Ponce, Porto 
Rico. 





The Woman’s Charity Club of Boston 
has decided to incorporate the Charity 
Club Hospital on Parker Hill, Roxbury. 
It is thought that the reason why this de- 
serving hospital receives so few legacies is 
because it is not incorporated. Its main- 
tenance has led the club into a debt of 
about $2,000, which the members hope to 
defray this summer. 


The celebration of Bunker Hill Day, 
June 17, by the Massachusetts State Soci- 
ety, Daughters of the Revolution, will 
take the form of exercises in Christ 
Church, Salem Street, the “Old North 
Church” of historic fame. It is planned 
to have the program on this occasion 
as nearly as possible a reproduction of the 
program provided at the dedication of 
Bunker Hill monument. The exercises 
are to begin at 10.30 A. M. 


The Club Woman, which has been for 
some time the organ of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, has been 
bought by the Clubwoman Company, and 
transferred from Boston to New York. It 
will be edited by Mrs. Dore Lyon, assisted 
by Miss Helen Winslow, founder and 
former editor, and Mrs. R, Horton Batch- 
elor. It will be greatly enlarged, and will 
have departments devoted to household 
economics, fashion, society, fiction, art, 
music and the drama, as well as to clubs. 
Many prominent women will be among 
the regular contributors and department 
editors. 

The World’s W. C. T. U. has been hold- 
ing its sixth annual convention this week 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens of Portland, Me., vice-president- 
at-large, presided in the absence of 
Lady Henry Somerset. The American 
delegation was one of the largest, number- 
ing sixty. Theexecutive committee an- 
nounced an important change in the con- 
stitution, whereby officers in future will 
be elected by the whole convention, thus 
ending a dispute which has lasted for 
years. 

The Massachusetts Army Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual business meeting 
and reception in Woolson Hall, New 
Century building, Boston, on June 10. 
Mrs. Fannie T. Hazen of Cambridge pre- 
sided, and the following officers were 
elected: 

Mrs. Fanny T. Hazen, president; Mrs. 
Jane M. Worrell, senior vice-president; 
Mrs. Helen E. Smith, junior vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, secretary ; 
Mrs. Louisa D. Downs, treasurer; Mrs. 
Mary E. Smith, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
Mrs. Ruth 8, Josslyn, Mrs. Ellen S. Dow- 
ling and Mrs, Ellen H. Tolman, directors. 

Lunch and a reception were followed 
by a memorial service for dead 
nurses. The exercises included tributes 
by James P. Munroe, Dr. Kimball, Mrs. 
Hamilton, president of the National Army 
Nurses Association, Mrs. H. B. Read, Mrs. 
Micah Dyer, Miss Blackwell, and others, 
Mme. Mary von Olenhausen, who was 
decorated by Emperor William with the 
iron cross, was especially remembered. 
Stirring old army songs were sung, aud 
the hands of the surviving purses were 
warmly pressed by loving friends and 
admirers. 


With chapters composing the Massa- 
chusetts Daughters of the Revolution, pa- 
triotic endeavor extends over a wide field. 
Adams Chapter, Quincy, which cares for 
the Adams homestead, placed a flag- 
staff on the grounds of the Adams place 
on June 13. Abigail Smith chapter, Wey- 
mouth, decorated the graves of 61 Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. Deliverance Monroe 
chapter, Malden, has helped the South- 
ern mountaineers. North Bridge chapter, 
Salem, has sent books, flags, and papers 
to the Kentucky mountaineers. Sarah 
Hull Chapter, Newton, has paid for a 
scholarship at Berea College, and sent 
boxes and barrels of clothing, books, etc., 
to the South. Third Plantation, Lynn, 
has contributed to the vacation school 
fund of that city nearly $600. Groton 





chapter has united with the Historical 
Society in marking the graves of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, and will have photo- 
graphs made of the houses of such sol- 
diers which are still standing. Prospect 
Hill chapter, Somerville, has sent litera- 
ture to the Southern mountain whites. 
The sixth convention of the Nurses’ As- 
sociated Alumnw of the United States 
opened on June 10 in the New Century 
Building. Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney gave 
the address of welcome, and Mrs, Mary A. 
Livermore followed with eloquent words, 
After an address from Miss Riddle, the 
president, an informal reception was held. 
Among the guests were members of the 
Massachusetts Army Nurses’ Association, 
which was in session in an upper hall. 


The village improvement department of 
the Woman’s Club of Somersworth, N. 
H., on May 29 presented the Orange St., 
Green Street and Chandler schools, each 
with a large flag to be placed on the 
school buildings. Appropriate exercises 
were held at each school. The presenta- 
tion speech by Mrs. H. B. L. Perkins, 
president of the Women’s Club, was most 
felicitous. The response in behalf of the 
school board was made by the Rev. Dr, 
Merritt. The pledge of allegiance and 
salute to the flag were given by the schol- 
ars. Littlefield post, G. A. R., attended 
in uniform. Mayor Haines, the city coun- 
cil, school board, reliefcorps and Wo- 
man’s Club were also present. The Som- 
ersworth Woman’s Club has always shown 
much interest in the public schools, 


In the club columne of the Boston Sun- 
day Herald we find the following account 
of a pretty application of ‘*Pansies, that’s 
for thoughts,’ and ‘‘rosemary, that's fur 
remembrance”’: 


A club woman who is to spend the sum 
mer in town is making what she calls ‘a 
club garden” of her city yard, and declares 
that it is quite as interesting as a collec- 
tion of photographs or autographs. and 
much prettier. From Mrs, Julia K. Dyer, 
president of the Woman’s Charity Club, 
have come ivies and other vines; the Bos- 
ton Woman’s Press Club is represented 
by dahlias sent by its president, Mrs. Alice 
E. Whitaker; the Ex Club by violets and 
lilies of the valley, sent by Mrs. C, C. Bald- 
win of Worcester, From Mrs. Laura A. 
Fowler, first vice president of the N. EK. 
W. P. A., have come the golden glow, 
spirea and other plants which stand for 
the New England Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion. The Boston Business League is 
represented by fleur-de-lis and sunflowers 
from the recording secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Richards, and the Daughters of 
Vermont by lilacs from their former pres- 
ident, Mrs. Sallie Joy White. Asters, 
coreopsis and tall daisies represent other 
clubs, while chapters of the D. R. and the 
D. A. R. are represented by old-fashioned 
tlowers—bluebells, peonies, Johnny-jump- 
ups and roses, such as grew in our grand- 
mothers’ gardens, Not the least cherished 
will be the garden box and the jonquils 
sent by Alice Stone Blackwell from a gar- 
den at Pope’s Hill, planted by Lucy Stone, 





WOMEN ANDTHE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Widespread criticism has been called 
out by the fact that there is not one wo- 
man among the speakers on the program 
for the General Sessions of the National 
Educational Association to be held in 
Boston next month. The getters-up of 
the program seem to be wincing consid- 
erably under this criticism, and are taking 
pains to emphasize the fact that a number 
of women are to speak at the department 
meetings. 

On the executive committee there are 
no women; on the executive committee of 
the local organization for the Boston Con- 
vention there are no women; on the ad- 
visory committee of 38 for the Boston Con- 
vention there are only two women, Presi- 
dent Hazard of Wellesley and Dean Irwin 
of Radcliffe, and neither of these ladies 
appears on the program. On the list 
of chairmen of special committees for the 
Boston Convention we find no women till 
we reach the Committee on Hospitality, 
which is composed wholly of women. 
The list of State Directors and Managers 
consists of 53 men and four women. On 
the program for the General Sessions 
there are 23 men and no women, On the 
program for the National Council there 
are nine men and one woman. On the 
programs for the department meetings 
there are 258 addresses by men and 34 by 
women. The 34 include everything, even 
five-minute speeches in symposiums. In 
view of the fact that the vast majority of 
teachers are women, it will be hard to 





convince the public that on these pro- 
grams women are adequately represented. 

The statement which has been circulated 
that there were “hundreds of speakers”’ 
on the general program, was an error, due 
to confounding the program of the Gen- 
eral Sessions with those of the depart- 
ment meetings. 

In regard to the small representation 
of women in the National Educational 
Association, a prominent teacher writes 
in a private letter: 

‘‘For years the members of the nomina- 
ting committee have been men, selected 
by men, the women failing to become 
active members or to go to the meeting 
of active members held on the first day of 
the N, E. A, at 5.30 P. M. in the respect- 
ive State headquarters. 

“Two years ago, without any previous 
announcement, so that it was a complete 
surprise, a number of Chicago teachers, 
members of the Teachers’ Federation, 
quietly walked into the Illinois State 
headquarters at 5.30 on the evening of the 
first day, and, wearing blue badges indi- 
cating active membership, voted for Miss 
Catharine Goggin, and elected her a mem- 
ber of the nominating committee from IIli- 
nois. This actually took the men’s breath 
away, it was done so quietly, so unexpect- 
edly and so goodnaturedly. 

‘Last year the men from Illinois must- 
ered every man available, and marched 
into the Illinois State headquarters at the 
time provided for in By-Law No. 1, but 
the women outnumbered them, defeated 
their candidate, Orville ‘I’. Bright, and 
elected Mrs, Mary Darrow Olson. By the 
way, wrs, Olson is one of the strongest 
woman suffragists in the State. 

**Mrs. Olson nominated Miss Goggin for 
State Director for Illinois, the only grade 
teacher that has ever occupied an official 
position in the N. E. A., so faras I know.’ 


Disregarding the By-Law which fixes 
the time for the meetings at State head- 
quarters to choose the nominating com- 
mitee at 5.30 P. M. on the first day of the 
convention, the present management has 
announced that these meetings will be 
held onthe morning of the first day, 
when many of the delegates probably will 
n t have arrived. The president of the 
National Federation of Teachers, Miss 
Margaret Haley, has sent io a protest 
against this unauthorized change, which 
she claims is unconstitutional, 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 





Miss Frances Davy has just graduated 
from the law school of the University of 
Colorado. She took the course in three 
years. She was the only woman in the 
class, and she has stood at its head 
throughout the course. She also received 
the highest standing in the final examina- 
tions, 

The Washington (D. C.) College of Law 
held its fifth annual commencement a few 
days ago. The Washington Times says: 
‘The exercises were ona larger scale than 
ever before, and gave evidence that the 
college bas struggled to an enviable posi- 
tion in the educational world.’’ The Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce, of All Souls Charch, de- 
livered the invocation. Judge H. Ander- 
son, LL. M. presided, and introduced the 
Hon. W. E. Andrews, LL. M., auditor of 
the treasury department, who made the 
address to the graduating class. The de- 
grees were conferred by the dean, Ellen 
Spencer Mussey, LL.M. The degree of 
Master of Laws was given to one young 
man and one young woman, the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws to four young women, 


Three young women graduated last 
week from the Boston University Law 
School. 

Miss Bird M. Wilson of San Francisco 
has been admitted to practice in the. U. S. 
Circuit and District Courts for the North- 
ern District of California. According to 
the San Francisco uewspapers, Miss Wil- 
son is the first woman to be admitted to 
either of these United States courts. In 
the Circuit Court, Judge Morrow made 
the motion for her admission himself, and 
paid a high tribute to her worth and abil- 
ity. He could conscientiously do so, as 
she had been his private secretary for 
three years. Miss Wilson went to San 
Francisco from Illinois ten years ago, and 
has been engaged in law offices there, 
She graduated with honors from the 
Hastings Law School this year, and was 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court 
of California. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss FRANCES POWER CoOBBE contrib- 
utes an able article on woman suffrage to 
the May Contemporary Review. 


Miss CLARA BARTON will be asked to 
honor with her presence the ‘‘old home 
week”’ celebration at her native place, 
Oxford, Mass. 


Mrs. IsaBpeEL BEECHER ALBERT, & 
grandniece of Heury Ward Beecher, has 
lately made her appearance on the lecture 
platform. 


Mrs. SARAH E, Wuitin, who had al- 
ready been so generous to the astronomi- 
cal department of Wellesley College, has 
just presented it with a twelve-hundred- 
dollar prismatic transit. 


Mrs. Robert ABBE, president of the 
City History Club of New York, was the 
only woman member of the mayor’s ad- 
visory committee appointed to assist in 
the celebration of the 250th auniversary 
of the city’s birthday. The appointment 
was made in recognition of Mrs. Abbe’s 
work in local history. 


EVA BoovEnr, a fourteen-year-old girl of 
Haverhill, Mass., this week saved the lives 
of two small children by throwing a blaz- 
ing oil stove out of the window at the 
home of Mr, and Mrs. Herbert Scannell, 
and then picking up the two little daugh- 
ters of the house and carrying them out 
into the yard, The property lcss amount- 
ed to several hundred dollars. 


Miss SARAH B, Fay, of Woods Hole, 
Mass., in order to encourage the growing 
of hardy roses by amateurs, has offered 
through the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society three prizes of $25, $15 and $10, 
to promote interest in the cultivation 
of th se flowers,and to stimulate their ex- 
hibition at the rose shows of the society. 
By amateurs is meant those persons who 
do not regularly employ an experienced 
gardener. Theawards will be madeat the 
rose and strawberry exhibition, June 23. 


Mrs. JANE L. STANFORD, in a simple 
way and without any ceremonies, last 
week transferred the entire control of an 
endowment of more than $30,000,000 to 
the board of trustees of the Leland 
Stanford University. The Board  be- 
comes a_ self-perpetuating body. The 
trustees, in compliment to her, will elect 
her their president, but the whole control 
of the Fund will rest with them. They 
will press the construction work on the 
college buildings, and especially on the 
gymnasium, which when completed will 
be the finest in this country. Mrs. Stan- 
ford, it is said, has shown business ability 
of a high order in settling the many prob- 
lems that came up in the last ten years, 
and she sees the entire endowment trans- 
ferred with no claims upon it. 


MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY, the De- 
troit novelist, gave the address at the un- 
veiling of the Mme. Cadillac Memorial 
Tablet, erected by the Ladies Bi-Cente- 
nary Committee of Detroit in memory of 
the first white woman to land upon the 
shores of that place, two hundred years 
ago. Miss Crowley has made a thorough 
study of the early history of the region 
around Detroit, and has incorporated a 
great deal of new information in her three 
novels, the last of which, ‘‘Love Thrives 
in War,’’ is a romance of the War of 1812. 
In a letter to Miss Crowley, Mayor May- 
bury of Detroit says: ‘I take this occa- 
sion to say that, by your efforts, more re- 
garding the bistory of this community has 
been developed and made the subject of 
study than has been accomplished by the 
pen of any writer of the present or past.” 


Mrs. Howarp Cupp, president of the 
Monday Club of Kingston, N. Y., and 
Mrs. Charles M. Preston, a prominent 
worker in the same club, have been ap- 
pointed members of the Board of Health 
by the Mayor. The club devotes itself to 
social economics, and especially to im- 
proving sanitary conditions in the public 
schools, About a year ago it asked the 
Mayor to appoint women to some local 
board, and he decided that the Board of 
Health was the most suitable. Only one 
vacancy then existed, but this spring 
there were two, and the Mayor, without 
further urging from the club, sent the 
names of these two women to the Council 
for confirmation. For political reasons, it 
is said, the Council refused to confirm 
them, but this was done later by the 
County Judge, and both women are now 


serving. 
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THE REAL THING AND THE FAD. 
BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 

A new fad arises daily, we say; and 
most of them are announced in a book 
affirmed to be the final revelation of 
health, happiness, and prosperity for all 
mankind. How shall we know, till the 
years have sifted and weighed each and 
all, what may abide and what peacefully 
pass? But, asa wise and quiet observer 
of men and manners wrote, not long ago, 
“Nothing can stand for a day that does 
not rest on» basis of truth, and even a 
half-truth is on the way to a whole one.”’ 

That covers the ground for the present- 
day experimenter. In the meantime, 
there is a generation of pilgrims toward a 
goal they saw, long before less eager eyes 
discerned it, who find themselves now the 
conservative members of the reform con- 
stituency, and whose word, whether in 
book or magazine, means the sum of pa- 
tiently acquired wisdom. Such an one is 
the now veteran Dr. Ellen Goodell Smith, 
whose latest book, ‘‘The Art of Living,” 
sums up forty years and more of observa- 
tion and experience among many hun- 
dreds of her patients, to whom she has 
shown the path to health, its guide-post 
bearing the inscription, ‘Simplification in 
Living.’ Perfect health she believes to 
be the right of all intelligent human be- 
ings. Men are ‘digging their graves with 
their teeth,” in which unpleasant fact 
most rational physicians, of whatever 
school, at present agree. The mad, enor- 
mous luxury of the suddenly rich, the in- 
crease of what is now known as “the mil- 
lionaire’s disease,’’ appendicitis, and many 
new and startling forms of acute indiges- 
tion, added to the old established fact 
that as a nation we take more patent med- 
icines than the rest of the civilized world 
combined, are texts for this sermon on 
simplification. Her own early life, her 
experience as sanitarium physician, her 
own gradually-formed, scientific conclu- 
sions are full of suggestion to every wo- 
man who reads. Men, too, may learn, 
but it is women through whose bands this 
food-supply must pass, and who, thus far, 
save here and there, have so bejuggled it 
that dyspepsia is our national disease. 
But we all rejoice in the fact that thou- 
sands of thinking women are studying the 
problem, and that the day nears when a 
ten-course meal will be regarded as a 
shameful profanation of this temple of the 
body it is given us to build. 

The volume is divided into three parts, 
‘Parlor Talks with Women,”’ the sum of 
years of teaching, including the author's 
personal experience along many lines; 
‘*Health-Culture Cooking,” and‘'Thoughts 
Leading toward Practical Ideals.’’ Noth- 
ing could be calmer, more rational, or 
more convincing than the argument of the 
little volume, which is also, it may be 
added, as earnestly in line with the teach- 
ing of Dr. Edward Dewey as to the merits 
of the ‘‘no-breakfast’’ and the ‘‘fasting’’ 
plan. The editor of the best-known phys- 
ical culture magazine in the country, Ber- 
nard McFadden, has fallen into line with 
her, and writes energetically as to the 
merit and necessity of these methods for 
an over-fed generation, and as a founda- 
tion for the perfect health of the coming 
day. In short, Dr. Goodell Smith is one 
of the leaders in a noble company, and 
every woman will be the wiser and the 
better who makes even a beginning in 
obeying the precepts of the little book. 

[The Artof Living. By Dr. Ellen Good. 


ell Smith. Published by the author. Am- 
herst, Mass. 1903.) 


GERMAN NOTES. 

The commission on dress reform of the 
‘Verein Frauenwobl’’ at Hamburg has 
sent a circular to the managers and mem 
bers of the German theatres, asking them 
to encourage the disuse of corsets on the 
stage, except when needed for the costume 
on account of historical considerations. 


The ‘“‘Centrale Deutscher Rechtsschutz- 
stellen fiir Frauen’’ (Central Bureau of 
the Women’s Legal Aid Societies of Ger- 
many) has just published its second gen- 
eral report. This shows that there are at 
present in Germany 35 legal aid societies 
for women, 23 of which are affiliated with 
the ‘Central.’ From the 22 which re- 
port (the one which does not was founded 
only a short time ago) the following sta- 
tistics are of interest: 

In the year 1902, 5,453 women applied 
for aid. Among them were single, mar- 
ried, widowed, and divorced women. The 
three latter outnumbered the single wom- 
en by 11.21 per cent., and the wage earn- 
ers, those without a paying occupation, 
by 20.64 per cent. Among the 5,453 cases 
the grievances were as follows: Marriage 
troubles, 849 cases; rent troubles, 503 
wages and salaries, 744; support, 551; 
debts, 923; unclassified (inheritance, in- 
surance, etc.), 1,722; injuries, etc., 170. 
Relief was given: By advice and informa- 


tion in 4,406 cases; by private settlement , 
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of trouble, 604; by referring the candidate 
to a jawyer, 241; by trial in court, 202. 

In addition, 428 petitions to the author- 
ities or to private persons were drawn up 
for the applicants, 46 wills and 14 mar- 
riage contracts made, and 1,229 letters 
written in their behalf. The services of 
the lawyers are furnished to the appli- 
cants free of charge. 

The arbitration work of the Society 
shows a considerable increase. The cases 
in which the services of a lawyer had to 
be engaged were 4.43 per cent. of the 
whole number, against 7.10 per cent. the 
year before. 

Marriage troubles head the list, as in 
previous years. In most cases intemper- 
ance on the part of the husband was the 
cause of marita) unhappiness. 

Ten thousand copies of the blanks for 
marriage contracts published by the 
“Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine”’ have 
been distributed by the Society. 

The “Bund Deutscher Frauenvereine’s”’ 
commission on the protection of working 
women has prepared the following peti- 
tion to the Reichstag: 

1, That women shall be forbidden to 
work in factories for six weeks before and 
after confinement. 

2. Tbat a similar restriction shall be 
placed upon women working in home in 
dustries, as domestic servants and farm 
help. 

3. That the law concerning insurance 
against sickness shall be amended so that 
all the ‘‘Krankenkassen’’ shall pay the 
equivalent of their full wages to women 
during their confinement, and that they 
shall be furnished free of charge with a 
physician, midwife, and medicine, as far 
as necessary in each case, 

MakTHA KruG GENTHE 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Rev. Marie H. Jenney, a Unitarian 
minister in Des Mbines, la., a daughter of 
the late Col. E. S. Jenney of Syracuse, 
and one of the speakers at the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in New 
Orleans, will shortly leave the pulpit to 
marry Frederick C. Howe, a lawyer of 
Cleveland, O. Miss Jenney has been a 
pastor for five years. She was graduated 
from the Meadville Seminary in 1879, and 
first served as assistant pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church at Sioux Falls, Ia. Three 
years ago she was called t» the Des 
Moines church, and has served as pastor 
there ever since. The wedding will take 
place at Miss Jenney’s home in Syracuse, 
By Bs 


_——-— 


A GENEROUS LIBERAL. 

A novel incident happened the ether 
day at the meeting of the National Liberal 
Federation at Scarborough if England. 
A prominent Liberal, Mr. John P. Thom- 
asson, sent a subscription of $12,500 for 
the campaign fund, on condition that 
when the resolution in favor of ‘‘one man, 
was reached, the president 
should read to the meeting a letter from 
him in behalf of the baliot for women. 
The president said he would gladly read 
any number of letters on those terms. 

Accordingly, when a resolution was 
moved in favor of manbood suffrage, the 
abolition of plural voting, and other re- 
forms said to be needed in order that the 
House of Commons might ‘contain a 
more effective representation of all class- 
es,’’ the president read out Mr. Thomas- 
son's vigorous letter. He wrote: 

Dear Mr. Birrell: You may put my 
name down for £2,500 subscription to the 
National Liberal Campaign Fund—(cheers) 
—but on this condition only, that you 
read this letter to the Council before they 
pass the resvlution down on the agenda 
advocating manhood suffrage. My ob- 
ject is to protest against a sex qualifica- 
tion as repugnant to the principles of 


justice. 
Our great leader, Mr Gladstone, said at 
Dublin, in 1877, that *‘justice is the rarest 


of all virtues, the most preeious, the least 
valued.’’ Justice demands that, if Parlia 
ment passes laws restricting women's 
right to labor, to the custody of their 
children, and lays down conditions of 
marriage and divorce which they are 
bound to obey, women sha!! have a voice 
in the passing of those laws. Iam under 
the impression that at one of its former 
meetings the Council of the National Lib- 
eral Federation passed a resolution in fa- 
vor of adult suffrage, and that its later 
resolutions are a retrogression from just 
principles. However this may be, being 
unable to come to Scarborough to move 
an amendment (the president remarked 
that amendments could not be moved), I 
desire to make this protest. Do not sup 
pose that I shall in any case refuse my 
subscription to the Campaign Fund. In 
the interests of women, as of men, it is 
essential to get rid of the present disas- 
trous Ministry—(hear, hear)—who have 
deprived women of the right to be elected 
on schoo! boards or education authorities, 
or on the London Borough Councils, suc- 
ceeding the vestries to which women were 
eligible. (Cheers.) Yours faithfully, 
JoHN P, THOMASSON. 


The report in the London Daily News 
of May 16 says: 
Mrs. Swan, of Bristol, supported the 





resolution in the name of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation. Women, she de- 
clared, were united in their demand for 
electoral! privileges. 

Miss Garland, of Plymouth, remarked 
that she would not waste time by preach- 
ing to the converted. She h been 
obliged to rush off from the Federation at 
Halifax to Scarborough to see that the 
men were kept up to the mark. (Laugh- 
ter.) Women had been taught that the 
price of liberty was eternal vigilance. 
(Laughter.) They would help men at the 
next election if they would go for ‘‘one 
man, one woman, one vote.’’ (Laughter 
and cheers.) 

The resolution was at once adopted. 





———___ pe 


Y. W. C. A. SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The graduating exercises of the School 
of Domestic Science and Christian Work, 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
Boston, were held June 3. They were 
without ostentation, but beautiful and 
simply harmonious. Palms, rhododen- 
drons, azalias, carnations, lilies, daisies, 
and buttercups in profusion adorned the 
hall and reception room. 

The hall was full when the graduating 
class marched up the aisle. Their pretty 
dresses, many of them made bythe stu- 
dents themselves, won attentiun, as did 
their attractive faces. It was generally 
remarked how character showed itself in 
the face and bearing of the young women 
who went forward to receive diplémas or 
certificates. The exercises opened with 
reading from the Scriptures by Mrs. Du- 
rant, and included, besides violin and vo- 
cal music, an address by Mrs. Charles H. 
Judson, president of the Brooklyn Young 
Women’s Christian Association, on the 
value of optimism in every-day practical 


life. Mrs. Durant presented the diplo- 
mas. 

A reception followed, the receiving 
party consisting of Mrs. Durant, Mrs. 


Judson, Mrs. E. H. Nichols, chairman of 
the educational committee, and Miss Fore- 
hand, principal of the School. The re- 
freshmevts served to the two or three 
hundred guests proved very satisfactory, 
though graduation is not an oppportune 
time for domestic science graduates to 
display their best skill. 

The School of Domestic Science and 
Christian Work is one of the most inter- 
esting schools in the country. Although 
its aim is not different from that of every 
institution of learning, asa school it is 
different. As its name implies, it has to 
do with the home, whether small or 
large, private or institutional. It is no 
new thought, in these days of college ed- 
ucation for daughters and women’s clubs 
for mothers, to have emphasis laid upon 
the fact that the ideal may become the 
actual. Men and women believe more 
and more in the practicability of idealism 
or in the idealty of materialism, which is 
only expressing the truth in another way. 
And so this school aims to help women to 
get a clearer idea of what is the ideal 
home, and what is the real relation be- 
tween work and the worker. People have 
thought in times past that a wide gulf lay 
between the realms of the body and 
spirit, and that to enlarge the spirit was 
to sacrifice the body, but now not only 
the poet but every educator knows that 

‘Nor soul he!ps flesh more 
Now, than flesh helps soul ”’ 

It is always easier to do what one un- 
derstands, and so women find home-mak- 
ing better worth their best effort if they 
understand materially, economically, and 
wsthetically its principles and processes. 
It means to understand cvoking, and what 
to cook in order to feed the body that 
must help the soul; to understand the 
composition and chemistry of foods; the 
chemistry of cleanliness, as well as its 
processes; the economy of planning and 
serving for the household, whether it be 
to provide a luncheon of four courses for 
six persons and have the entire cosi only 
one dollar, or to plan the meal- according 
tu dietary standards for a family of thirty 
or of three hundred; or to apply the laws 
ot beauty in furnishingaroom,. It means 
also to understand the use of the needle 
in the art of sewing, whether to clothe 
the individual or the home, It means to 
understand a!l these fundamental princi- 
ples and processes well enough to teach 
them to others. These are some of the 
points covered by the school’s curricu- 
lum. And underneath and through it all, 
like the red thread in the English navy 
cordage, runs the thread of the Christ- 
spirit, for without this spirit every home 
is barren, whatever its setting. 

But what marks this school from other 
domestic science schools is that there is a 
school home in conjunction with the 
class-rooms and laboratories. In fact, the 
home is the great laboratory of the 
school, and here many a girl finds what 
she is made of, discovers herself. It is no 
test of a girl’s power to stand at a labora- 
tory table and perform experiments in 
cooking or chemistry, when the instructor 
is at her elbow ani instructions and im- 
plements are complete. She would be 
dull indeed not to secure successful re- 
sults under such conditions. But when a 





gir! bas broiled, braised, stewed, and 
roasted for a family of thirty, she gains a 
familiarity with the principles of applying 
heat in meat-cookery that is power in- 
deed. This illustrates the many ways in 
which the school home augments the es- 
sential science and theory of the class- 
room and laboratory proper. 

The women who attend the school come 
from all parts of the United States and 
Canada, and go into fields as widely scat- 
tered. They represent various professions, 
especially those of teaching, nursing, and 
stenography. Some have college degrees, 
but the majority hold high-school diplo- 
tas only. They hold positions as teach- 
ers, secretaries, superintendents, matrons, 
and housekeepers, besides going into 
homes of their own. But, whatever the 
education and personal attractiveness of 
the woman who applies for entrance, she 
must be in earnest, and determined to do 
her best. The training given her is a cap- 
ital which will bring her rich returns 
when invested in the ennobliag service of 
others. c 





WOMEN AND BURGLARS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., May 28, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 


I sent you a little account of three wom- 
en in this city who had had encounters 
with burglars, and now a fourth appears 
on the scene. 

Mrs. Hogaboom heard a man open her 
front door and go up stairs. Thinking it 
was her husband, she called, but received 
no reply, and followed up the stairs, sup- 
posing be was playing sume joke on ber. 
She found a young man there and thought 
he had been sent to fix the gas meter, so 
asked what he wanted. He drew a long 
knife, and said he wanted money, and un- 
less she got it quickly he would cut her 
throat. She told him there was none in 
the house, Then a subterfuge came to 
her, and, asking if he meant the money 
that came last night, she told him to stay 
where he was while she got it. Then she 
went to her bureau drawer and drew, not 
money, buta revolver. He sprang at her. 
She fired, and he ran. She followed and 
fired again. The first bullet was found in 
the woodwork, the second could not be 
found, but on the stairs was a piece of a 
button off the man’s shirt, with the marks 
of the bullet plainly visible on it. They 
think the bullet was in the man’s body, 

To-day’s paper tells of stil! another wo- 
man who shot into a room where she 
heard a sound in the night, and saw two 
men crawl out of the window through 
which they had come in. 

Surely, the screaming, fainting woman 
is as out of date as the garments she used 
to wear, EMMA HARRIMAN, 





MISS CLAY ON WOMEN’S WORK FOR THE 
CHURCH. 


Miss Laura Clay spoke at the Eighth 
Annual Council of the Diocese of Lexing- 


| ton, May 27, on “The Utility of Lady Su- 


perintendents of Sunday Schools.’’ She 


said in part: 


“In studying how women may be useful 
as superintendents, one almost involunta- 
rily draws comparisons between the re- 
quirements of secular schools and those 
of Sunday schools. There are many points 
of resemblance between them. There is 
scarcely anything necessary for a success- 
ful secular that is not also necessary for 
a successful Sunday school. Besides, 
there are some peculiar difficulties in or- 
ganizing and maintaining a Sunday 
school. In secular schools, teachers 
must attain a standard of fitness for 
their work, —they have been more or 
less trained to it,—and they have a strong 
personal interest in increasing their own 
efficiency. Parents, too, recognize their 
obligation to give their children an educa- 
tion, and make efforts to have them re- 
ceive the benefits offered. 

‘Sunday schools do not possess these 
advantages. They depend entirely upon 
voluntary organization. The teachers 
have no personal object, however respec- 
table, to promote. Many parents feel no 
obligation to send their children, and fre- 
quently it is very much & matter of choice 
with the children themselves whether 
they will attend or not. It appears that 
the ability to collect the components of a 
school is as important a qualification of a 
superintendent &s the ability to conduct 
it successfully after these are brought to- 
gether. There are the teachers to select, 
from the probably small number of per- 
sons available, and to induce them to give 
to themselves the training so necessary 
for efficiency. And then there are the 
children to gather. Here the social rela- 
tions of women give them certain facili- 
ties. It is easy for them to reach the 
mothers, and to have the opportunity to 
urge the advantage to their children of 
attending Sunday school. Most women 
are interested in children; they know 
children’s ways, and how to attract them. 
Then, too, some women have more leisure 





than men to give to the duties of superip. 
tendents. It is true that there is a large 
and growing number of women whose 
time is as much given to money -gaining 
occupations as that of the average man; 
and also that tls family cares of women 
devoted to domestic pursuits often inter. 
fere with the reguiarity and punctuality 
which are so requisite for such an office, 
But still there is a residue of women 
whose leisure is a qualification. 

“Yet, after all, when these and similar 
advantages for the office that are more or 
less peculiar to women have been recited, 
I suppose the thought will remain in the 
minds of my hearers, as it does in my 
own, that each is counterbalanced by 
some advantage peculiar to men, which | 
might easily cite, if that part of the sub. 
ject had been assigned to me. There ig 
certainly no evident preponderance of 
utility on either side of the line of sex, 
The one great utility of either sex is that 
the Church needs the best service that 
can be obtained; and to provide this, 
both sexes must make offerings to her, 
Not only of poets is it true that they are 
born, not made. Wherever there is a right 
person in the right place, there are found 
certain aptitudes of the person meeting 
the requirements of the place, which may 
be improved by training and development, 
but of which the germs are innate and in- 
dividual. So it is with fitness to be a 
Sunday-school superintendent. Not every 
pious man or woman, with the requisite 
amount of intelligence and education, is 
equally qualified for such a place. Any 
such an one is no doubt better than no 
one at all, but for anything like ideal fit- 
ness, certain endowments, strictly individ. 
ual and not distinctive of either sex, are 
requisite. 

“I believe it is conceded that this dio- 
cese has not a sufficiency of first-class 
superintendents. Every church ought to 
have one; and indeed there is room for 
Sunday schools and superintendents where 
there are no churches, If there were in 
addition to the men as many more wom- 
en, there would probably not be too 
many. Asa matter of fact, it is only oc- 
casionally that a woman is found occupy- 
ing this place; though there are more 
women teaching than men, and it is from 
among the teachers that it is natural to ex- 
pect to recruit the superintendents. While 
sO many women are showing executive tal- 
ent in the euccessful administration of the 
clubs, the leagues, the social settlements, 
—all the charitable institutions of our 
day,—it is not supposable that there is 
not among the daughters of the Church 
similar talent for serving in places of her 
appointment. What is needed is not more 
ability in women, but more instruction 
from the Church in the law of service, 
that faith should be shown by works. 
Women should learn to look into ‘the per- 
fect law, the law of liberty,—whereiv 
whoso continueth, being not a hearer who 
forgetteth, but a doer that worketh, shal! 
be blessed in his doing.’ James 1: 25. 

‘And there is reason to add that the 
Church should take some care that wom- 
en lose none of the inspiration of the law 
of liberty by any distorted view of expedi- 
ency which mars their clear vision of the 
perfect law. It is true that St. Paul 
writes once and again that ‘all things are 
lawful; but not all things are expedient,’ 
thereby attesting that a consideration of 
expediency is permissible; but every ex- 
pediency is temporary in its character, 
and must be frequently examined and re- 
vised by a recurrence to the principles of 
Divine Law, else there is danger of its be- 
coming one of those ‘traditions of men 
which make the Word of God of none 
effect.’ Time and circumstances may 
vary to the human view the expediency of 
accepting such services to the Church 
from one sex or the other; but the token 
of acceptance from the Lord, and there- 
fore the Divine Law, is to-day what it was 
when Moses took an offering from the 
children of Israel for the Lord’s taberna- 
cle, from ‘every man and woman who3e 
heart made them willing to bring for all 
the work which the Lord had command- 
ed.’ Exodus 35: 29. A willing and obe- 
dient heart is the one essential thing of 
acceptable service. 

‘I am led to these remarks by observing 
that an idea is prevalent, to a degree sufii- 
cient to affect the result, that the Church 
is more honorably served by having men 
rather than women in these and similar 
offices. I am convinced this idea has no 
foundation in the Word of God. St. Paul 
teaches that the body of Christ is one, and 
the various gifts of the one Spirit are for 
each to profit withal; and he particularly 
asserts that those gifts are most to be de- 
sired by which the Church may be profit 
ed. When, therefore, women have re- 
ceived gifts whereby the Church may be 
profited, why should they be hampered in 
exercising them by an imagination that 4 
distinction in persons will make service 
more acceptable to our God, who de- 
clares of Himself that He is no respect- 
er of persons? St. Paul exhorts that none 
think of himself more highly than he 
ought to think, but to think soberly, ac- 
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cording a8 God has dealt to each man a 
measure of faith. Should women obey 
these injunctions, they might think less 
highly of themselves in some things of 
little importance; but thinking soberly of 
how God bas dealt with them would sure- 
jy cause them to bring to His service 
hearts filled with a better and more rea- 
sonable self-respect; gentle, as becomes 
the servants of the Lord; and well as- 
sured, since, having put on Christ, there 
can be no male and female. 

“On the other hand, there is an idea 
that if women enter freely into all the 
places for which their gifts fit them, there 
will be no place where men are absolutely 
indispensable, and as so many men already 
free themselves from religious obligations, 


rather than give others an excuse for do- | 


ing the same, it is better for the Church 

that women should occupy certain places | 
only when there are actually no men 
available to take them. An illustration 
of the working of this view of expediency 
once fell under my observation. The of- 
fice in question was that of treasurer in a 
gmall church. The cburch had been or- 
ganized with only a handful of members, 
and it happened that all of these were 
women. Necessity, therefore, compelled 
it to take a woman as treasurer, and wom- | 
ep served very well for a number of years. | 
They managed to keep the little congre- | 
gation thoroughly interested in its finan- | 
cial affairs, kept its income up to the 
highest practicable point, and adjusted 
the expenses so that the church was never 
in debt. After some years, however, sev- | 
eral men joined the church, and, this idea 

of expediency prevailing, the good wo- 

man treasurer retired and a man was elect- 

ed. The gentleman, no doubt, was an 

excellent person; but he was not the right 

person in the right place, for in two or 

three years, as I remember, he had al- 

lowed the income to decrease, while the | 
expenses remained the same, and the little 

church inevitably fell into debt. 

“The fact is, this particular notion of 
expediency is liable often to fail in some 
desirable point, and it is always belittling 
to manhood, St. Paul tells us he would | 


isthe man. This figure of speech has led 
to many fanciful constructions of the 
apostle’s meaning; and none more fantas- 
tic than that which has made of it a the 
ological dogma, and deduced from it a 
theory that there is a sphere of privilege | 
and prerogative for men, which, being 
vague, requires considerable circumspec- 
tion from women, as well as vigilance | 
from men, to protect it from encroach- | 
ments. I suppose it would be a sensible 
relief to some conscientious minds if they 
accepted St. Paul’s figure of speech as a 
reference to a natural fact, maintained | 
perfectly by natural Jaw, and not in any 
danger from the vagaries of human ac- 
tion. He alludes to this headship as orig- 
inating at the creation; and if we look for 
the explanation there, it will not be far to 
seek. When it pleased God to create 
man male and female, He apportioned the 
highest development of the various hu- | 
man qualities, some to the one sex, and | 
some to the other. At the creation man 
was made what we see him to-day, the 
leader of the race, by his endowments, 
which fit him to meet first the opposing | 
forces too harsh for the woman to en- | 
| 


counter. When he has overcome them in 

a measure, the field is prepared for the | 
exercise of the woman's gifts, equally ex- 
cellent and equally necessary with his. 
The time will never arrive when, in any | 
branch of God’s service, both men and 

women are not needed; but if it ever 

should seem that woman alone may do | 
nearly all that is required, it will be a call 

for men to go forward into harder and un- 

broken fields; and of these there will 

never be any lack until the kingdom of 

this world is subdued to our Lord. 

“The head of the woman is the man, 
not by privilege and prerogative, but by | 
his power of aggressive service. And 
now we are told by some advocates of 
expediency that if in the Church there 
are not some places reserved for him, by 
the women’s refraining from them on his 
account, he will not serve at all. So does 
expediency deal no less hardly with the | 
dignity of the Christian man than with | 
that of the Christian woman, whenever it | 
is permitted to justify an infractioa of the | 
law of liberty. Hence it appears sufli- | 
ciently that there is cause for the Church | 
io instruct the women who are putting | 
themselves in training for Christian ser- | 
vice, that ‘with freedom did Christ set us | 
free; stand fast, therefore, and be not en- | 
tangled again in a yoke of bondage’ (Gal. | 
5: 1), whether it be a yoke of short sight- | 
ed expediency or any other. For it is | 
only under the law of liberty that there is | 
room and inspiration to use profitably all | 
the gifts of God with justice to self and 
love to others. 

‘To be free, and in freedom to work for | 
the good of others, is the spirit of Chris- | 
tian life; as it is epitomized in St. Paul’s ' 
noble words to the Galatians: ‘For ye, | 
brethren, were called for freedom; only ! 
use not your freedom for an occasion to ! 


| the flesh, but through love be servants 
| one to another. For the whole law is ful- 
| filled in one word, even in this: Thou 
' shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Gal. 
5: 18, 14.” 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


ROB’S GYMNASIUM TICKET. 

‘Mother, can’t I buy a ticket to the 
gymnasium for this summer?’’ asked Rob 
Royse. 

‘How much does it cost?’ 

‘Four dollars; but that includes baths, 
and—and just lots of things.” 

“Could your little brother go in on your 
ticket?” 

“No, of course not, but—”’ 

“Then I am sure we can’t afford it, 
Rob,”’ she said, firmly. 

“But, mother, I need it so! I’m all 
stooped over and weak-armed, and thin as 
a rail,’’ he pleaded. 

Mrs. Royse sighed, for what Rob said 
was true, and her great anxiety was to see 
her two boys grow strong‘iand straight. 
Still, they could hardly afford the four 
dollars just now, and she could not give 
to one and not to the other. So she an- 
swered, quietly: 

‘‘Alden needs it, too, dear,’’ adding, 
after a pause, ‘I wonderjif we could not 
have a gymnasium of our own?” 

“If we had a big barn we could, but we 
can’t stand up in our coal-shed.”’ 

“What about the back yard—an out- 
door gymnasium?”’ 

“That big, old bare lot!’’ 

“Yes. It needs to be big and bare, and 
the high fence around it is just the thing. 
The dead apple-tree will make a fine hold 
for our swinging ropes, and we can easily 
fix up the place for basket ball, horizon- 
tal bars, and all those things.’’ 

‘*And we'll have swinging ladders,”’ put 
in Rob, suddenly all enthusiasm, ‘‘and 
Dollard Wright has a pair of saw-horses 
he'll give us. Say, mother, wouldn’t it 
be nice to have Dollard in our gym?” 

Mrs. Royse looked dubious. ‘*We don’t 
want a crowd of boys—it would soon give 
us trouble; but three would make it nicer 


| than two, so if you promise to ask no one 


else, you may have him in it.”’ 

“And between us we have money 
enough to buy our Indian clubs right off. 
Mayn’t I go over and tell him about it?”’ 

Away he bounded, leaving his mother 
smiling over her work and planning how 
to transform the ugly back yard into a 
first-class gymnasium. 

“T’ll make them a floor-mat by sewing 


| together those two old mattresses in the 


attic, and covering them with denim. It 
can be kept in the lattice porch at night. 
The best thing about the plan is that the 
boys are developing their muscles and 
they are in the open air at the same time, 
and are happy at home where I can be 
with them. Maybe I shall get a little 
physical culture myself!’ laughed the 
wise little woman. 

That night the charter members of the 
Royse gymnasium held a caucus, as Rob 
called it, and the most enthusiastic mem- 
ber of all was Mr. Royse himself. 

“The first thing we must do will be to 
rake and clean the yard till it looks like 
new,’ he said. ‘Then I'll see that the 
ropes are up good and strong. If a punch- 
ing-bag doesn't cost too much, we will 
have one in the corner.”’ 

This was greeted with cheers, Dollard 
exclaiming: ‘Oh, let me buy that! Father 
was going to give me a gym ticket, and 
I'll just take the four dollars to get ap- 
paratus. We can invent so many nice 
games with the apparatus.” 

“I know one already!’’ cried Alden. 
‘It’s to put a tin can—an opened one—on 
the end of a pole, and see how many times 
you can throw it up and catch it on the 
pole again. It takes lots of practice.’’ 

The older boys smiled over this, but 
Mrs. Royse declared that it would be fine 
training for the muscles of the back. Al- 
though they tried it next day ‘just for 
Alden’s sake,’’ Rob and Dollard got pleuty 
of fun out of the tin cans during that 


| jolly summer. 


Indeed, the whole gymnasium was a 
grand success. To be sure, no grass grew 
in the Royses’ back yard that year; but 
there are many things better than grass, 
The boys developed some respectably big 
muscles, and became very skillful in their 
games. And since there were only three 
of them, and it takes four to play most 
games, Mrs. Royse was often coaxed to 
leave her work and join them. 

When she declared she was ‘getting 
more physical culture than the housework 
could stand,’’ the boys resolved to help. 
They washed dishes, made beds, swept 
rooms, and, in fact, as Dollard said, they 
‘*turned girl, so that she could turn boy 
when the work was done.” 

‘*We’re a Mutual Aid Society,’’ she ex- 
plained to Mr. Royse, while Alden whis- 
pered, confidentially: ‘Do you know, 
father, | never used to love mother as 
much as I do now. She’s so jolly, and 
always plays so fair!’’ 

When fall came, Mra. Wright offered 


| “Sure enough! 


| the use of her big attic for the winter, and 
here, though somewhat hampered by low 
rafters, the boys continued their muscle- 


training. 
“Are you satisfied with your summer's 
gymnasium ticket, Rob?’’ asked Mrs. 


Royse, with a smile, as she helped him 
gather up his schoolbooks on the opening 
day. 

‘*Well, I guess so!’’ he exclaimed, heart- 
ily. ‘‘And it didn’t cost four dollars, 
either, did it?’’ 

“No. Do you notice how sturdy Alden 

has grown during the summer? He looks 
like a different boy.”’ 
And Dollard and I have 
got biceps like a blacksmith’s. Just feel 
that! I tell you, mother, it’s funny that 
every boy doesn't get up a gym of his 
own. Don't you think so?’’—The Ameri- 
can Boy. 





HUMOROUS 


“I suppose,’’ said the city girl, “that 
you have no acolytes in your church,” 
‘‘No, we haven't,’ admitted the village 
cousin, ‘‘but we are going to put in elec- 
_ lights next fall.”” — Chicago Daily 
News. 


Mr. Oldbeau—I admit that there is—er 
—some difference in our ages, but think 
of the advantages of such a wealthy alli- 
ance. Miss Youngthing—It cannot be, 
Mr. Oldbeau, but I will always bea grand- 
daughter to you.— New York Weekly. 


The Fulton (Mo.) News says: ‘‘Six bits 
of paper were recently picked up in a jus- 
tice’s court room in Fulton just after the 
justice’s jury had made up a verdict, and 
they read: ‘Guilty,’ ‘not gullety,’ ‘guller- 
ty,’ ‘guylty,’ ‘gulty,’ and ‘not gillity.’” 
Yet some people still think that women 
do not know enough to sit on a jury. 


The President was visibly affected. He 
rushed up to the little man surrounded 
by a swarm of boys, and grasped his 
hand. “Allow me to congratulate you, 
sir,’ exclaimed the President, heartily. 
“On what?” asked the little man, in puz- 
zled tones. ‘‘Why, on your large family.” 
“Oh, these are not my kids. I’m just 
taking the orphan asylum to see the cir- 
cus parade.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


Col. T. W. Higginson lives in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., next door to a Catholic 
priest, whose cow occasionally strays 
upon its oeighbor's lawn, inasmuch as no 
fence serves as a barrier. One day the 
priest asked Col. Higginson if he objected 
to the intrusion of the cow on his lawn, to 
which the colonel replied: **No, I have no 
serious Objection to the cow. I only draw 
the line at papal bulls.”’ 


Dr. Talmage used to tell about a presid- 
ing elder who was fond of tabasco sauce. 
It was not always to be had at small ho- 
tels, so he carried a bottle of it with him. 
One day a farmer at the same table helped 
himself freely from the elder’s bottle, and 
naturally touk tuo much of it. When he 
finally stopped coughing long enough to 
speak, he said, vindictively: ‘‘l’ve heard 
lots of preachers preach about hell-fire, 
but you’re the first 1 ever seen that car- 
ried it about with him!” 





BP" 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, paocon and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support of 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening ip 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourue, Australia. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 





Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 


3 Park St., Boston. 





ROOMS TO LET.—Visiwrs to the city can 
obtain desirable rooms at 76 St. Stephens St. for 
$1.00 per day or $5.00 per week. Huntington Ave. 
cars stop at Gainsboro Street, only a minute’s 
walk to the house. Mas. L. MITCHELS. 








A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 

It is interesting to note that fortunes 
are frequently made by the invention of 
articles of minor importance. Many of 
the most popular devices are those de- 
signed to benefit the people and meet pop- 
ular conditions, and one of the most in- 
teresting of these that has ever been in- 
vented is the Dr. White Electric Comb, 
patented Jan. 1, '99. These wonderful 
combs positively cure dandruff, hair fall- 
ing out, sick and nervous headaches, and 
when used in connection with Dr. White’s 
Electric Hair Brush are positively guaran- 
teed to make straight hair curly in twen- 
ty-five days’ time. Thousands of these 
electric combs have been sold in the va- 
rious cities of the Union, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. Our agents are 
rapidly becoming rich selling these combs. 
They positively sell on sight. Send for 
sample. Men’s size 35, ladies’ 50—half 
price while we are introducing them. 
See Want Column of this paper. The Dr. 
White Electric Comb Co.. Decatur, III. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leafiets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mags. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by Henry B Blackwell 

The Bibie for “ oman Sutfrage, vy Rev. J 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasous Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo, 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone 

Women's Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 





The Nonsense «i .t ov 4 Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on good 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Ww. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency; price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Kibbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and spueoe®. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
a Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
¥ (CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

52nd and Media Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Hows, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 











‘Tufts College Medical School, 


Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built express)y for them. 


The regular course of lectures cou 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, «anc 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secreta: ,, 


CHARLES P. THAYER, A. M., M. D.. 
416-430 Huntington Ave.. 
Boston, Mass 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialiste 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply « 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrs 


685 Boylston Street, Bosto. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902." 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, lwa 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PigRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. ‘ 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
chetee, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-workin or 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
ollars, and is aj] paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


thousand 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 a tn pr to finish and furnis) 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should coat, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in' Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY’ 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brooklins 


49 Bromfield St., Bosto . 


TELEPHONE Ne. ig7:. 
JOHNSON & SMITH 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


ual Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. SHaw, Aviczs Stonzs BuackKwe.t, and 














Lucy E. AntHONY. For sale at Woman's 


suffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, 


W.8. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mase 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to bis 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN VERMONT. 

The annual meeting of the Vermont 
Woman Suffrage Association convened at 
Barton, June 9 and 10, in the M. E. 
Church. Delegates were in attendance 
from Barton, Barton Landing, West Con- 
cord, Morrisville, Barnet and other local- 
ities. All were hospitably entertained in 
the homes of leading citizens. 

Barton is a beautiful and thriving vil- 
lage, overlooking a picturesque lake and 
spreading out upon a broad plateau en- 
circled by mountains. The weather was 
auspicious. A shower on the preceding 
evening had laid the dust and fteshened 
the foliage. The green hills and smiling 
valley were lovely in the charm of early 
summer. It was delightful to meet here 
the o'd and tried friends of woman suf- 
frage in Vermont, Laura Moore, cheerful 
and executive; Mrs. A. D, Chandler, who 
was present at the first woman suffrage 
meeting ever held in Vermont, in 1870, 
when Lucy Stone and myself opened the 
campaign in St Johnsbury, and who has 
stood loyally by the cause ever since; Mrs, 
Gallup, who went with her to that meet- 
ing; Miss Caroline Scott, one of the earli- 
est subscribers to the WomMAN’S JOURNAL; 
Mr. Seaver, Sr., and others who knew and 
loved Lucy Stone more than thirty years 
ago. Here too were suffragists of a gene- 
ration later, among them Mrs. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Seaver, and Mr. and Mrs. M. V. B. 
Knox; and with them came women of 
a still younger generation,—Miss Eliza 
S. Eaton, Miss Louisa Slocum, Miss Gal 
lup, Miss M, A, Chase, president of the 
New Hampshire Woman Suffrage Associa 
tion, and others. Next week we will re 
port proceedings, with names and ad- 





dresses of the officers elected. H. B. B. 
-=>-- 
ZIONISM. 
The Zionist movement is part of a 


world-wide battle for civil and religious 
liberty. As such, it deserves the sympa. 
thy of suffragists. The persecution of the 
Jews in Russia has roused the world to 
indignant protest. The crowning infamy 
of the Kishineff massacre is the culmina- 
tion of centuries of misrule. Let us hope 
that it will prove a blessing in disguise, 
by causing the European nations to change 
their attitude towards this unfortunate 
people. 

Lucy Stone often said: ‘‘When women 
secured the right of free speech upon a 
public platform, their complete enfran. 
chisement became only a question of 
time.’’ Until recently, the Jews have bad 
no foothold anywhere on earth upon 
which to stand and make their wrongs 
known. But now, in England and free 
America, they are able to get a hearing. 
Anglo-Saxon civilization affords them a 
haven of refuge. Nor them alone. In 
America the Irish exiles bave organized 
their political battle for homerule. In 
America the Armenian refugees have ut- 
tered their cry against Turkish atrocities. 
In America the Greeks have stirred the 
hearts of Christendom against their Mo- 
hammedan oppressors. In America we 
have broken the shackles of the slave. 
Sooner or later these protests will be 
heeded. The wrongs of Finland and Po- 
land and Macedonia and China and the 
Philippines will be redressed. 

The results of the ballot will in time 
convert even despotic rulers. Sooner or 
later the spectacle of Jewish intelligence 
and prosperity in free America will startle 
decadent Europe. Already, in New York 
City alone, there are 600,000 Jews —a 
larger number than followed Moses out of 
Egypt. An element in our composite na- 
tionality, they will soon oumber millions. 
No longer discontented, poor, and igno- 
rant, but contented, loyal, progressive 
Awmericaa citizens, they will make them- 
selves felt in our national diplomacy as a 
power to be recognized and conciliated. 

The contemptible proscription of Drey- 
fus in France, the excesses of the Anti- 
Semite rioters in Germany and Austria, 
the savage spoliation of the Jews of Rus- 
sia and Bulgaria, will give place to a rec- 
ognition of the ethical value of ‘the 
chosen people,” and a better future will 
dawn for them everywhere. Above all, 
the restoration of a self governing Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine will unify the 
Hebrew race and give it a higher standing 
in every other country, People will re- 
spect a people which has regained posses- 
sion of the sacred soil consecrated by the 





| memories of Joshua and Deborah and 


David and Isaiah and the Maccabees. The 
world will sympathize with so sublime a 
manifestation of undying fidelity to God 
and home and country. Well may the 
Jews exclaim, with Sir Walter Scott: 


“Lives there a man with soul so dead 
That never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land!’”’ 


It is the mission of free America to ex- 
tend a helping hand to oppressed human. 
ity everywhere. Not alone for ourselves, 
but for all the world, we have raised the 
standard of liberty. In saving others we 
shall save ourselves from every new and 
insidious form of budding aristocracy. 
Free schools, free religion, free govern- 
ment, free suffrage for men and women, a 
free home where husband and wife will 
be equals in rights and responsibilities, a 
higher standard of morals, a more gener- 
ous recognition of our duties towards for- 
eign nations and alien races, a repudiation 
of imperialism in every form, an accept- 
ance of the gospel of universal Democracy 
—this is the true Zionism of the future, 
Meanwhile let America hold aloft the 
torch of liberty, 


“Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling around her ample robe, 

ind from her frown shall shrink dismayed 
The crowned oppressors of the globe.” 


H. B. B. 
=e 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The convention of the International 
League of Women’s Press Clubs will open 
in Atlantic City, N. J., on June 23. The 
Women’s National Press Association will 
send as delegates Mrs. Ruth M. Griswold 
Pealer, Mrs. Grace Porter Hopkins and 
Mrs. Hannah B.Sperry. Our correspond- 
ent, Miss Frances Graham French of 
Washington, D. C., will represent the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL, Miss Marion H. 
Brazier, of the New England Woman’s 
Press Association, is a delegate, her ap- 
pointment coming through the League of 
American Pen Women of Washingtun. 





The Women’s Press Clubs of the Pacitic 
Coast will be represented at the Interna- 
tional League meeting by the well-known 
California writer, Mrs. Sophie E. Skid- 
more Gardiner, editor of the California 
Ladies’ Magazine. It isto be hoped Mrs. 
Gardiner may have au opportunity to tell 
the Eastern sisters of the ways and means 
whereby her beautiful magazine has be- 
come in less than four years a leading 
publication of the West. In form, ap 
pearance and enterprise it resembles the 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Woman's Home 
Companion. It is published by the Cali- 
fornia Ladies’ Publishing Company, Mrs 
Mary L. Harrison, president, San Fran- 
cisco. The company contemplates build- 
ing a handsome six story structure at 
Oakland, *twith a capacity for publishing 
one million copies monthly.”’ F, M. A. 





—_—_—_—— On 


A GIFT TO THE HART SCHOOL. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 8, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I beg to thank you cordially for your 
kind and valuable reference to our work 
here in your issue of May 30. Soon after 
I received the paper with the delightful 
surprise to us all of the kind words forour 
work, a special delivery letter was placed 
in my hands from Miss Emily Howland of 
New York, containing a check tor a gen- 
erous sum to promote our work, and say- 
ing that she had read the account in the 
Woman’s JoURNAL, Thus the miracle 
of the word of loving kindness was trans- 
formed into bread to feed the hungry both 
of body and mind. 

Thankiog you in the name of my little 
ones for this service, I am gratefully and 
faithfully yours, Wa. H. H. Harr. 


-_-- a 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNA. 


As a parting testimonial of esteem to 
the venerable head of Boston University, 
who is retiring from the office he has so 
long and honorably filled, President War- 
ren was last week presesented with a 
check for $1,000 by the Boston University 
Convocation, a body made up of graduates. 
The presentation was made at the annual 
meeting of the convocation. Acting Pres- 
ident William E. Huntington. who is also 
president of the convocation, occupied the 
chair. Hundreds of the alumni and alum 
p@ were present to see and hear what the 
University is doing. 





In the engineering school of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Miss Minnette Franke- 
berger, the only woman in the class, has 
taken her degree of bachelor of science 
and civil engineer. She is the first woman 
to graduate from any engineering school 
in the State. Miss Frankeberger intends 
to follow her profession as a civil engi- 
neer, and will be well qualified. 

The alumna of what is said to be the 
oldest chartered school in the world es- 
tablished expressly for the education of 
women, the Albany Female Academy, 





gathered at Albany, N. Y., last week. 
More than 130 women from all parts of 
the United States were present. Mrs. 
Daniel Manning was the guest of honor, 
and spoke on women’s work at the Louis- 
iana Exposition, 





THE LIFE WORK OF MRS. ABBY 
MORTON DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, author of ‘*The 
William Henry Letters”’ and a long series 
of other delighful books for children and 
grown people, is a type of the remarkable 
versatility sometimes found among Amer- 
ican women. We bave gathered some 
facts about her life-work which may be of 
interest to all. 

Abby Morton was a Plymouth woman, 
sixth in descent from George Morton, one 
of the original ‘“Pilgrims.’’ He wrote 
‘*Mourt’s Relation,’’ the first book ever 
published about the colony. It was 
known to have been copied from Brad- 
ford’s Journal, which was lost so long. 
His wife and Bradford’s were sisters. 
One of his sons, Nathaniel, was secretary 
of the colony for 40 years, and author of 
the well-known book, ‘*The New England 
Memorial.’’ The daughter of this Na- 
thaniel was never taught to write, and 
signed her mark to documents that still 
remain, This shows the little attention 
paid in those days to the education of 
girls. Mrs. Diaz’s brother Nathaniel, who 
gave Morton Park to Plymouth, was 
named for this ancestor. 

Abby’s father was a shipbuilder, and 
lived with his family at a little village a 
mile soath of the town. He was an un- 
usual man, and his daughter probably in- 
herited her exceptional gifts from him. 
Though not highly educated, he had great 
practical ability, so that when a boy of 
nineteen he was entrusted with the entire 
building of a brig. He would probably 
have made a large fortune but for a 
strange religious experience that befell 
him while still a young man. He told his 
family that he saw a light and had a 
vision, like Saul of Tarsus, It changed 
his whole life, which from that time on 
was devoted primarily to doing good, and 
only secondarily to making money. He 
was especially interested in promoting 
education, and travelled about the county 
with Horace Mann, speaking with much 
native eloquence in that cause, The 
founding of the Normal School at East 
Bridgewater was due almost wholly to 
his efforts. Heand his brother, the father 
of Dr. Helen Morton, were the leaders in 
educational, temperance, and anti-slavery 
work in Plymouth. He was a Unitarian, 
a great admirer of Theodore Parker, and 
brought Mr. Parker to Plymouth to lec- 
ture. When Abby was only twelve years 
old, her father began to take her to Bos- 
ton with him to attend meetings, and she 
grew to have a lively interest in them. 

There were only a few anti-slavery fam- 
ilies in Plymouth, but they made up in 
zeal for their lack of numbers. This en- 
thusiasm glowed at white heat in the 
young girls. They went without butter, 
thus saving twelve and a half cents a 
week, and earned twelve and a half cents 
more by knitting, so as always to have a 
quarter of a dollar to put into the treas- 
ury of the Juvenile Anti-slavery Society. 
When money was given the Harlow girls 
by their parents to buy shawls, they 
bought the cheapest ones, aud turned the 
difference into the Society’s treasury with 
delight They brought the subj-ct into 
their school compositions whenever it 
could be lugged iu by the ears, and by 
their persistency in bringing forward the 
unpopular topic, they often drew from 
their teacher the plaintive remonstrance, 
*O Miss Morton! O Miss Harlow!’’ They 
made their composition books with covers 
of black pasteboard, bearing at the head 
ot each page the motto, ‘‘AmI not a man 
and a brother?’ In the high school for 
girls at Plymouth, the establishment of 
which was owing to the efforts of Abby’s 
father, there were only four or five auti- 
slavery girls, and they were wholly dis- 
tinct from ‘*the world’s girls.’ The latter 
thought and talked of beaux and dresses; 
the former of the anti-slavery work, and 
of the day when the mail would bring the 
Liberator. Their’ parents sent them 
around with anti-slavery petitions, and 
they had all the arguments at their 
tongues’ end to persuade people to sign. 
Later on in life, Mrs. Diaz had a petition 
half filled when President Lincoln’s 
emancipation proclamation came out and 
rendered it needless. The girls looked 
upon the anti-slavery lecturers with un- 
bounded hero-worship; some of them se- 
cretly picked a few hairs off Wendell 
Phillips’s coat and saved them for relics. 
The cause was the breath of life to them. 
They forgot themselves utterly for it, and 
were unconscious of any self-sacrifice or 
merit in doing so. 

It was in this atmosphere of reform that 
Abby grew up. The first philanthropic 
association to which she belonged was 
‘*The Fragment Society,’’ for giving cast- 
off clothing to the poor. Of this her fa- 
ther made her a member at four years 





——— 


old. Later she became a Director. She! Trunk,’ ‘Domestic Problems,” and ‘The 


was secretary of the Juvenile Anti-slavery 
Society, and took a leading part in getting 
up the fairs and entertainments for the 
cause,—some of them very large and 
brilliant. 

Abby married young, and was early left 
with several smal! children to provide 
for. She had a variety of accomplish- 
ments by which to do it, for she had al- 
ways “picked up everything that came 
along.’’ She had picked up singing—her 
father was very musical—and she knew 
more old ballads than anybody in town, 
and could sing them steadily for a whole 
evening. She kept a singing school for 
children in her father’s kitchen, with a 
blackboard on which she taught them the 
notes. She also taught singing classes in 
the town. She had picked up nursing, 
and was the sure dependence of the doc- 
tors when there was need of a capable and 
cheerful nurse. She had picked up danc- 
ing, and this proved one of the most prof- 
itable of her accomplishments. Above 
all, she had always taken an interest in 
children, and been a great favorite with 
them; and she natural.y turned to teach- 
ing. Mrs. Diaz, when questioned, some- 
times says that she has taught every kind 
of school—public schools, private schools, 
singing schools and dancing schools. 

She began her dancing classes, at the 
urgent request of one little girl’s mother, 
by giving lessons to eight children at fifty 
cents apiece, in the empty wood-room of 
the schoolhouse of her village where she 
was teaching. The music was her own 
singing, and she sang the directions. The 
demand by older applicants soon necessi 
tated larger quarters, and she started an 
evening dancing school in an old foundry 
built over a brook near her village. 
Beams were laid across, lanterns hung up, 
a fiddler hired, and here she taught all 
sorts of quadrilles and country dances, 
This was a mile from town, near her fa- 
ther’s ship-yard. Sometimes married 
people came in foran ‘‘After Nine,”’ i. e., 
a dance from 9 P. M. till 12. 

People over in the town began to urge 
her to come and teach dancing to their 
children; and when the brothers came 
home from college, there were more ‘‘Af- 
ter Nines,’’ and on holiday evenings she 
was called upon to get up dances in ho- 
tels and other halls. The music was from 
a blind fiddler. The signals to the fiddler 
to stop and to go on were made by the 
clapping of her hands, She earned some 
money in this way, and for years she car- 
ried on all the dancing in Plymouth, as 
well as almost all the entertainments. 

In summer she gathered the children 
and young people for picnics in the woods, 
riding on a hay-rigging, singing all the 
way. At one May party she had the chil- 
dren stop en route at the house of a 
chronic invalid and sing over their May 
songs. It was Mrs. Diaz who was always 
appealed to if » merrymakinog was to be 
organized on Forefathers’ Day. If there 
was to be an Old Folks’ Concert, she was 
expected to make out the program, plan 
the dresses, and go all through the 
town collecting the quaint costumes. It 
was she who always got up the Christmas 
trees, wrote Christmas plays and dia- 
logues for the children and young folks to 
till in any gap, and drilled them in their 
parts. All these entertainments were 
successful and highly popular. She had 
a genius for giving people a good time. 
She was depended on for arranging ‘wed. 
dings and funerals.”’ 

Her cousin Edwin Morton urged her to 
write for publication. She scoffed at the 
idea, and said that there was ‘‘not enough 


in her.’’ She stood in awe of people who 
wrote, and looked upon them as far 
above her. Her remarkable wit aud bril- 


liancy were accompanied with an uncom- 
mon modesty. But her cousin kept en- 
couraging her— she called him her *‘faith- 
giver,’’ because he gave her faith in her- 
self—and at ‘ast she wrote a story called 
‘Pink and Blue,’’ and sent it to the At- 
lantic, New England’s leading magazine. 
Her brother told her she was too ambi- 
tious, and she herself had no idea that the 
Atlantic would accept it; but she said she 
meant to do with her manuscript as she 
would if she had a peck of potatoes to sell 
—offer it first inthe best market, and then 
work her way down. To her surprise, 
the editor took it, and took several other 
stories, sending her acheck for each; and 
then sent her an additional check for $60, 
with a letter saying that he thought her 
contributions were really worth more than 
he had first paid her for them—a charac- 
teristic trait of generosity in Mr. Fields. 
Unlike most young authors, who gloat 
over their first published work, she never 
could bear to look at her writings in print, 
and found it hard to believe that they had 
any merit, They were ‘‘nothing but pov- 
erty-cake,’’ she said. But the public did 
not think so, and from that time on her 
pen was in constant demand. She wrote 
for Our Young Folks, and edited for sev- 
eral years the home column in the Golden 
Rule, some of her contributions to which 
were afterwards published in book form 
as “Lucy Maria,’’ ‘‘The Schoolmaster’s 





Bybury Book.” They are full of wit ang 
wisdom, and their homely good senge 
makes them comprebensible to the least 
educated reader. 

Mrs, Diaz struck almost by accident 
upon the subject of her most popular 
book, the perennially delightful ‘William 
Henry Letters.” She heard of a boy who 
sent home from boarding-school a letter 
saying that they used pink soap, and with 
this slender foundation she wrote for Oyr 
Young Folks a few imaginary letters, 
which she supposed would make one 
article and would all appear in one issue, 
But the editor strung them out through 
several numbers, and then wrote to her 
for ‘‘more William Henry Letters,” after 
she had forgotten even the names of the 
characters, and had to look up the maga- 
zine to refresh her memory. Another 
book of hers which has been an endlegs 
source of delight to children was written 
from an even more curious text. A pub- 
lishing firm that issued a children’s maga. 
zine had accumulated a vast number of 
pictures of cats. They asked Mrs. Diaz 
to write a story to fit the pictures. The 
result was the big book called ‘Pussy. 
anita, or The Cats’ Arabian Nights.”’ A 
long series of fascinating books for old 
and young followed one another. Mrs, 
Diaz is a born story-teller; tales flow from 
her brain in an endless succession of fresh 
and amusing incidents, like a ball of 
bright-colored yarn unwinding itself with- 
out effort; while lessons of goodness and 
wisdom drop out like the gifts that wise 
aunts used to roll up in the ball to entice 
young nieces to persevere in learning to 
knit. 

After slavery was abolished, Mrs. Diaz 
felt at first as if her occupation were gone, 
but she was soon drawn into other re- 
forms, among them equal suffrage. The 
importance of this dawned upon her one 
day as she was sweeping. She suddenly 
thought: “Why, yes, it is a question of 
the right of individual judgment, Ifa 
pine-tree should try to tell an oak-tree 
how to be an oak, or a rose to tell a lily 
how to be a lily, it could only do harm; 
and so it is when men try to teach women 
how to be womanly, In nature everything 
has its individual pattern; so has every 
human being, on the heart; and every- 
thing that interferes with that is bad.”’ 

Mrs. Diaz is a rarely accomplished 
housekeeper, skilled in every branch of 
domestic art. When her sons were boys, 
she cut and made with her own hands 
everything they wore, except their shoes, 
—caps, overcoats, and all,—until the boys 
were in their teens; and their clothes 
called out admiring comment. She su- 
perintended the house one summer for 
‘Uncle Edward Watson” at Clark’s Island, 
then a famous resort. It was an ideal 
spot, where Professor Goodwin, Jane An- 
drews, David Wasson, Mary Grew, and 
all sorts of literary, distinguished, and 
saintly people congregated. Mrs. Diaz 
received the guests, presided at the table, 
made all the bread, and huge quantities 
of particularly choice sponge cake; super- 
intended everything, aud in addition com- 
posed the rhymes to accompany the tab- 
leaux and entertainments that George 
Bartlett of Concord was continually get- 
ting up. 

While she made her home in P)ymouth, 
the young people of the clan wanted al- 
most daily picnics in summer. She helped 
to get them up, and varied them indefi- 
nitely. Sometimes the picnics were en 
the water, sometimes in barns, sometimes 
in the woods; and she had to carry them 
all on, cook the provisions, in the evening 
get up the charades and act in them, and 
finally wash the dishes. Her overflowing 
vitality was equal to it all. As a young 
girl, she walked over to Plymouth from 
the village almost every evening. When 
the snow was deep, her brothers some- 
times predicted that she could not get 
there. She used to say, ‘Well, I will 
start out, and when I come to a place I 
can’t pass, I will turn and come back.” 
But she never turned back, though some- 
times she had to walk on the tops of the 
fences. 

When deep sorrow fell upon her in the 
death of a child, her grief sought relief in 
action. She took hold of a Free Will 
Baptist Sunday school that was ready to 
perish, and helped to keep it alive; and 
she visited all the poor families and 
clothed them. She joined all the tem- 
perance societies that came along. She 
was interested in the peace movement. 
When Wide Awake was started, Mrs. Diaz 
asked the editor, Ella Farman Pratt, never 
to print any battle stories. She promised 
that she would not, and she never did. 

Mrs. Diaz gave her first public address 
in 1876, at the Women’s Congress held in 
Philadelphia during the Centennial. 

When one of her sons got a business po- 
sition in Boston, Mrs, Diaz came to live in 
this city in order to make a home for him. 
She determined to keep very quiet, and to 
devote herself to writing. But offices 
sought this woman. Mrs. Caroline M. 
Severance was about to move to Califor- 
nia, and urged Mrs. Diaz to take her place 
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as president of the Moral Education Asso- 
elation, assuring her that it only meant 
attending one meeting a month, Dr. Har- 
riet Clisby was preparing to start the Bos- 
ton Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and pressed Mrs. Diaz to become 
a Director, using the same plea. Mrs. 
Diaz refused at first, but finally consent- 
ed. She soon got into the thick of work 
for the new Union, and put her whole 
soul into it. At this time none of its offi. 
cers had any pay. Mrs. Diaz hekto. 
graphed letters to be sent out in its be- 
balf, thirty or forty at a time, to anybody 
avd everybody who ought to be interest- 
ed. She wentinto the different parishes to 
address their social gatherings, and ex- 
plaio the aim of the Union and what it 
was doing for women. She interviewed 
editors in its interest, in their dens up 
many flights of stairs without an elevator, 
and persuded many successive Governors 
to speak for it at public meetings. There 
was no toil that she did not undertake for 
it gladly; for, as she herself said, ‘*The 
elevation of woman is the elevation of the 
race.’ One personal letter that she wrote 
to Mrs. Hemenway brought the Union a 
check for five thousand dollars, She gave 
for its benefit a course of ‘Household 
Talks,’ largely embodied in ‘‘The Bybury 
Book.”’ She secured the first consign- 
ment for the Union’s industrial depart- 
ment, promising to take it herself if 
unsold, When Dr. Clisby went to Eu- 
rope, she urged Mrs. Diaz to take the 
presidency, as the best woman she could 
think of for the office. Mrs. Diaz finally 
agreed to take it temporarily, from fall to 
spring; but she was obliged to keep it for 
twelve years, taking the nomination each 


year only ov condition that no one else | 


could be found, Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
a descendant of the same Morton family, 
was her successor. 

The starting of the protective depart- 
ment of the Union, to secure wages and 
other debts unjustly withheld from wom 
en, was due to her initiative and effort, 
warmly seconded by Dr. Zakrzewska. 

This Boston Women’s E. aud I[. Union, 


started by Dr. Clisby, was the first of its | 


kind in the world, but it soon had succes- 
sors. Mrs. Diaz was invited by a literary 
society in Buffalo, N. Y., that had been 
studying her book, **Domestic Problems,”’ 
to give her series of ‘‘Household Talks,” 
dealing especially with the question how 
a mother can combine culture with work 
in the household. She consented on con- 
dition that she might give a free public 
lecture, wholly unsectarian, on ‘‘Women’s 
E,and I. Unions in Towns and Cities.”’ 
Invitations to this lecture were sent to 
the leading women of all denominations. 
A large audience came, and afterwards, 
by request, Mrs. Diaz stayed and helped 
them organize the Buffalo Women’s E. 
and I. Union. Later she helped to form 
similar Unions in Washington, D. C. 
Providence, R. I., Saco, Me., Portsmouth, 
N. H., Syracuse, N. Y., St. Paul, Minn., 
and other cities; and from these sstill 
other Unions we:e formed. 

While Mrs. Diaz was president of the 
Union, the police matron question came 
up, and she, in cunnection with the W. C. 
T. U. and others, did a great amount of 
work to secure the police matron bill, 
writing to legislators and to the press, in- 
terviewing officials, helping to arrange the 
legislative hearings, where rows of stal- 
wart pelicemen appeared in opposition, 
and taking an active part in getting up a 
great public meeting. for which she se- 
cured the Mayor of Buston and other 
prominent men to speak. 

Mrs. Diaz was one of the first women 
associated with the Socialists and Nation- 
alists in Edward Bellamy’s movement. 
When certain Episcopal and Baptist cler- 
gymen declared that it was only applied 
Christianity and that the churches ought 
to take it up, and organized the ‘Christian 
Socialist Society,’ Mrs. Diaz and Miss 
Chevalier were two of its most active 
workers. Mrs. Diaz gave courses of talks 
for it, wrote it up in the magazines, and 
helped it in every way. She has been 
from the first in the “New Thought,” 
sometimes called Christian Science, but 
has never believed in any one per- 
son’s ownership of the truth. She ed 
ited for some time the woman’s club de- 
partment in the Bostonian, and has helped 
to form a number of women’s clubs in 
towns near Boston. She also does a good 
deal of speaking for the Education League 
of Cambridge, Mass 

For the last twenty years Mrs, Diaz has 
lived in Belmont, Mass., making a home 
for three of her grandchildren, all of whom 
seem to have inherited their grandmoth. 
ér’s musical ability, and are fine perform- 
rs. She is still as nimble as a girl, and 
her dark hair shows hardly a trace of 
Stay. She goes about the country, north, 
south, east, and west, convulsing women’s 
clubs with merriment by readings from 
her “Bybury Book” and “William Henry 
Letters,’ or arousing them to deep inter- 
‘st and endless questions by her lectures 
°2 many themes of more serious human 
‘terest. Few speakers so move and thrill 
42 audience. Among her varied activi- 


ties, literary and philanthropic, she assists 
regularly at the reading room of Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw’s ‘‘settlement’’ on Moor 
St., Cambridgeport, and, as she did in 
former times when a teacher, she visits 
the mothers of the children and makes 
their acquaintance. 

Mrs. Diaz is president cf the Belmont 
Woman Suffrage League, and to this cause 
the has always been most generous, giv- 
ing lectures and readings from her books 
for it, free of charge, wherever friends 
would get up a meeting for her. The de- 
mand for her ‘‘Bybury Book’’ has been so 
great that the edition is wholly exhaust- 
ed, and a new paper-covered edition at 
25 cents is about to be brought out from 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL Office, the whole 
proceeds of which Mrs. Diaz has promised 
to give to the suffrage cause. 

It is now Mrs. Diaz’s great purpose in 
| life to awaken interest in topics of vital 

human import, by reaching ‘‘thought cen- 
' tres’? such as are furnished by women’s 
| clubs and similar organizations. If they 
cannot pay, she goes for her expenses, for 
the sake of spreading the truth. She has 
given courses of talks in Washington, D. 
C., Providence, R. I., Wilmington, Del., 
Philadel phia, Orange, N. J., Buffalo, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., St. Paul, Montreal, Port- 
land, Saco, and Skowhegan, Me., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Boston, Plymouth, Danvers, 
and Somerville, Mass., and elsewhere, be- 
sides occasional lectures in many other 
towns for the Free Religious and other 
Associations, and her talks have been very 
popular. A. 8. B. 








>. 
NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 
NEw YORK, JUNE 9, 1903. 
Mditors Woman's Journal: 

The number of enterprises in which 
women are engaging is constantly increas- 
ing. Last winter, under the auspices of 
the Minerva Club, a new magazine was 
started, especially designed to contain the 
news of the clubs of this city. It is called 
the .2gis. The cover bears as a device 
| the shield of Minerva with the head of 
Medusa avd the twined snakes, and back 
of this a torch and a pen crossed, with the 
motto below, ‘Vires Acquirit Eundo.”’ 
Mrs. Marie Cross MacNutt, the presideut 
of Minerva, is the edit r-in chief, and Mrs. 
Marie C. Newhouse the managing editor. 
In addition to the news of the clubs, it 
contains much good reading matter. 
There is an interesting account of the 
Utah Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
clever selections in both English and 
French, as well as many likenesses of 
prominent club women. 

Another significant fact is the establish- 
ment of a Securities Company of which 
all the officers are women. It is called the 
**Advance Securities Company,’’ Mrs. Car- 
oline Foote Marsh, president, Mrs. Wm. 
Grant McRea, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Leroy Sunderland Smith, secretary. As 
president of the Society for Political 
Study, Mrs. Smith has many friends, and 
the other women are well known in club 
life. ‘The office is at the corner of Broad- 
way, Fifth Ave., and 23d St.; in other 
words, in the famous ‘'Flat-Iron,’’ that 
great triangular structure which fronts 
the winds of heaven, standing so high 
above all other buildings that it overlooks 
the whole city, and from its mavy win- 
dows catches a constant sweep of fresh 
air. The friends of these ladies earnestly 
hope that they may make a success of 
their new business. 

The seventy-first annual commencement 
of the New York University took place on 
Juve 4, The exercises were held in the 
auditorium of the new building on Uni- 
versity Heights, and for the first time all 
the eight schools touk part. Diplomas 
were awarded to 350 graduates, including 
those from the colleges of medicine and 
law. Among those receiving degrees as 
Master of Arts was Mrs. Caroline C, 
Truax, the wife of Justice Charles H. 
Truax of the Supreme Court. She gradu- 
ated from the Law School in 1900, in the 
same class as Miss Helen Miller Gould, 
and has since been studying sociology and 
English literature in the graduate school 
in preparation for this degree. This event 
recalls the story of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1894, when the two broth- 
ers, Chauncey and Charles H. Truax, were 
members of that body, and took an inter- 
est in the progress of the contest for the 
incorporation of woman suffrage in the 
new constitution. From the first, Judge 
Truax was opposed to us, while his broth- 
er was our friend, and when the critical 
moment came he cast his vote for the 
larger liberty, while the Justice, by his 
ballot, denied justice to the women of the 
State. It is to be hoped that his views 
have now undergone a change. 

On Saturday last took place the first 
public meeting of Optima, the new club 
founded last winter to promote the ad- 
vancement of the public school teachers 
of the city. The membership is made up 
largely of presidents of prominent clubs 
and principals of schools. This was the 
first public function, and took the form of 








au afternoon tea at the St. Andrew, The 


| recognized in 


opportunity. 


vator direct to fourth floor. 


large drawing-room of this hotel was | 
tastefully decorated, and the guests com- 
prised women representing important in 
terests in all the boroughs cf the city. | 
Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, the president. | 
presided, and read a valuable paper giving | 
the exact status of the women teachers 
and officials as compared to the positions 
held by men. Addresses were made by 
other officers of the Club and by Commis 
sioners Connery and Kelley of the Board 
of Education. Refreshments were served, 
and there was a general discussion of the | 
best methods of promoting the interests | 
of the women of the schools. 

: LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 


-_><- 


AND 


NOVES NEWS. | 
“Criminal Treatment and Crime Pre- 
vention”’ is the title of a new monthly to 
be issued this month by R. Cracknell, 37 
Mount Pleasaut Street, Somerville, Mass. | 
Price, $1 a year. It is devoted to the re- | 
form of pris»ns and the abolition of the 
death penalty. Mr. Cracknell will be 
willing to lecture on the subject when- | 
ever invited to do so. 











ELECTRICAL COMB AND BRUSH. | 


The uses to which electricity is put are 
truly wonderful in variety. Not to men- 
tion the hundreds of appliances that have 
revolutionized every department of social, 
business and domestic life, the acknowl 
edged influence of this remarkable agent 
on the heaith of the human body is 
practice by the leading 
medical authorities. One of the most | 
successful uses to which it bas been put | 
in this regard is in the invention of the | 
Dr, White electric comb, which is claimed 
to furnish a panacea for a majority of the | 
ills to which head, hair and scalp have 
been heir in our modern days, including 
headache, dandruff, scalp disease, etc. 
One notable factis mentioned, which few 
who know the power of electricity will 
dispute—straight hair may be made curly 
in a few days when the comb is used in 
connection with Dr. White’s electric 
brush. The price of these goods is aston- 
ishingly low, ranging from ten cents to 
less than a dollar. Agents are wanted 
everywhere, and an opportunity is afford- 
ed for many people to make money, by 
addressing the Dr. White Electric Comb 
Co., Decatur, Ill. 


_ - -_ 





Miss Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, asks you 
to look at her pretty things in Ladies’ 
Summer Gloves, They come in the favor- 
ite Swede Lisle, the pretty Lace Lisle, and 
tho cool open net, and with the medium 
and short length mitts, so much worn at 
the present time, make the wearing of 
gloves in summer a pleasure, instead of a 
burden. Very comfortable and pretty 
things in neckwear, veilings and belts are 
shown. You have only to look to be con- 
vinced that you can be up to date and at 
the same time comfortable. 





Dressmaking Dept. 


(Fourth Floor) 


All Our 
Imported 


Model 
Gowns 


AND 


Garments 
At Half Price 





These handsome models will 
be displayed on forms for this 
occasion, making a superb ex- 
hibit of the creations of the 
leading foreign modistes, 

Ladies wishing to replenish 
their wardrobe before leaving 
town, will find here a desirable 


Take our Bedford Street ele 











R. H. White Co. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— BY — 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
+enth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valvable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
detphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 


| —Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 


You have done a piece of goud literary work.— 
Mrs Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla 
tions of the Arme: ian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
pa:ing them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel. 
editor of * Haik.”” 


We feel that much of the origina spirit {s left, 
and we are gratefui for tuis introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
oetic powers.—san Francisco Chronicle. 


Contai: s many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastora: 
Eng'and, or persecuted Armenia. ~— New York 
Joureal, 


Miss Klackwr Il has succeeded in carrying over 
much of tne native fire into her translations... . 
[hese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian lite ary spirit. Whatever these poems 
may hav» been in the original, they are certainly 
zems in ihe English dressin which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem: 
s already in ress, although the first bas not yet 
een out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
nterest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
drnseript. 


The translater, repr: ducing the poetic thought 
snd spirit of the originals, nas been remarkably 
mecessful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series .f noteworthy poems from 
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che literary stores of a long-suffering people.-— | 


Buffalo (ommercial, 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti 
‘al yenius. . .. Itis # real service to let Ameri- 
sans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we pled is a cultivated one, with not only 
i history, but a still living and p:oductive liter- 
ary power.—iAt. Hion. James Bi yee. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend th ough all the passions that go to make 
ip man’s life —love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell’s work has been well don-, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd ,oetical ability.—Aoston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
veauties. ... If is apparent that the translator 
48 not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
ich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
ltogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been a must successful 
ne.—Chirago Post. 


These poems reveal as by a search-light the aeep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous manor 
woman can read them without instinetively de- 
siring to send help to a people c:pable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment so tender,— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passionand the splendor of their imagery. 
. . . We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these ooqurene poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty .—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people havea 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 
» etic feeling fund in such verse will commend 
t to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that c me out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—#Hartford » ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutlering 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, ind a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.c.: “Ll read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
— people in a new manner, along new 
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A SONG. 


BY MARY A. F. ROBINSON. 


Last night [ met my own true love 
Walking in Paradise ; 

A halo shone above his hair, 
A glory in his eyes. 


We sat and sang in alleys green, 
And heard the angels play ; 

Believe me, this was true last night, 
Though it is false to-day. 





_o- 


LOVE-LIGHTED. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





The silver days, the go'den days, 
The days of sunny weather, 

With amber on the mountain line 
And violet on the heather, 

Are but remembered days, love, 
Far fled from thee and me; 

The lost delight is out of sight, 
And lorn and lone are we. 


Yet the gray days, the dreary days, 
With gusty storms blown hither, 
And cloud-rack smitten of the blast 

And driven anywhither— 
Through sob and moan and anguish 

These days of muttied gloom 
Their coronal of glory wear, 

Which deathless stars illume. 


For in the mingled brightness 
Of other years, a tether, 
Too strong to break in any stress, 
Bound our two souls together; 
And better pain with thee, love, 
With thee, true heart to heart, 
Than all the vanish: d sunshine, 
And thou and [ apart. 
— Harper's Bazar. 


I KNOW WHAT BEAUTY IS. 





. BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


I know what beauty is, for thou 
Hast set the world within my heart; 
Of me thou madest it a part; 

I never loved it more than now. 


I know the Sabbath afternoons, 
The light asleep upon the graves; 
Against the sky the poplar waves ; 
The river murmurs organ tunes. 


I know the spring with bud and bell; 
The hush in summer woods at night; 
Autumn, when leaves let in more 
light; 
Fantastic winter’s lovely spell. 
I know the rapture music gives, 
The power that dwells in ordered tones ; 
Dream-muftled voice, it loves and moans, 
And, half-alive, comes in and lives. 


The charm of verse, where, love-allied, 
Music and thought, in concord high, 
Show many a glory sailing by, 

Borne on the Godhead’s living tide. 


And Beauty’s regnant All [ know: 
The imperial head, the starry eye, 
The fettered fount of harmony 

That makes the woman radiant go. 


But I leave all, thou man of woe! 
Put off my shoes, and come to thee, 
Most beautiful of all [ see, 

Most wonderful of all I know. 


As child forsakes his favorite toy, 
His sister’s sport, his wild bird’s nest, 
And, climbing to his mother’s breast, 
Enjoys yet more his former joy, 


I lose to find. On white-robed bride 
Fair jewels fairest light afford ; 
So, gathered round thy glory, Lord, 
All glory else is glorified. 


. 





Mrs. Cowslip’s Repentance. 


BY ANNIE O’HAGAN, 

In her narrow quarters off the end of 
the assembly room, the matron was knit- 
ting a red hood, when the clang of the bell 
summoned her to the desk. It was early 
in the evening, and the night’s crop of 
offenders had not yet begun to be gath- 
ered by the harvesting police. Two hours 
earlier it would probably have been a 
shop-lifter; two hours later, the matron 
would have been sure of a poor, hard- 
featured Phryne of the streets, or of a 
drunkard, sodden or shrieking. At eight 
o’clock, however, there was room for 
speculation as to what awaited her. 
When she saw, her professional stolidity 
was for the moment shaken. 

Iron-rimmed spectacles walled in a pair 
of clear, snapping. kindly old brown eyes; 
hair, soft and white as the silk of the 
thistle, was primly parted beneath a 
close, country-made bonnet, and was 
drawn across the wrinkled forehead and 
back to a tight little knot; the cheeks and 
chin where age had set its crépe- like 
markings were fair with applebloom tints 
which the.matron never saw on even the 
youngest faces in that grim hall. The 
slack, decent black frock, the big brooch 
woven of sunny hair, the cashmere shawl 
about the slim, elderly shoulders, the va- 
lise of embroidered canvas—all these were 
new in the matron’s experience, 

The sergeant somewhat gruffly stated 
the charge against the old lady. She was 
lost. She had been found wandering near 
the Pennsy!vania ferry, inquiring the way 
to Mystic, Conn. She was Mrs. Elvira 





Cowslip, and she seemed to be without 
funds. 

“Take her and search her,’ he com- 
manded, exasperatedly. ‘‘And try to get 
her to give you some address to telephone 


lor to telegraph to, if she’s telling the 


truth. She may be just dotty.” 

“You'll search a long time, young wo- 
man,” said Mrs. Elvira Cowslip, firmly, 
and as if the matron’s forty-two arduous 
years were a decade or two of summers, 
‘before you find out anything more than 
I told that young man.”’ 

‘“‘Why,”’ said the matron, gently, as she 
led the old lady away, ‘‘what would your 
folks think if they knew you were in a 
place like this, a police station?” 

“Serve ’em right!’’ said Mrs. Cowslip, 
with a glitter of defiance behind her 
glasses. 

The search revealed nothing of impor- 
tance. There were a few cents in a limp 
purse. A tidy flannel night-dress and a 
sober combing-jacket were rolled together 
with a pair of knitted slippers in the bag, 
and a pressed glass butter-dish was care- 
fully swathed in tissue paper-in one cor- 
ner of it. Mrs. Cowslip’s eyes clouded as 
this was drawn ruthlessly out. 

“I’m bringin’ it,’’ she faltered, ‘“‘to my 
own daughter, that I’m on my way to see 
at Mystic. It’s my own. I always had 
the egg money, an’ I bought tea with 
enough of it to get that dish as a pre- 
mium. Real handsome, ain’t it?’’ 

The matron nodded appreciatively. 

“But your daughter will be awfully 
worried when you don’t come and she 
doesn’t hear from you,”’ she urged. Mrs. 
Cowslip smiled superior. 

“She don’t know I’m comin’, my dear,”’ 
she whispered. ‘‘An’ if I’d told that 
young policeman in there her name an’ 
let him telephone to Mystic, she’d just up 
and telegraph her father back in—back in 
where I come from this mornin’, An’ I 
won't have that.” 

The matron tried sterner tactics. 

“Ob, very well,’ she said, with an air 
of elaborate indifference. ‘‘Just as you 
please. But I'll have to put you in acell. 
This is my room, and there’s no place in 
it for you to sleep or anything. But I’ll 
make you as comfortable as I can in a 
cell,’’ 

**A cell!’’ 
bly taller. 

*“Yes.’’ The matron nodded with her 
most business-like manner. ‘I won't 
lock you up. It isn’t a crime to get lost. 
And you can come around here if you get 
lonesome or frightened in the night. But 
there’s no other place for you. This isn’t 
a hotel, you know.”’ 

Mrs. Cowslip seemed to waver in her 
purpose of silence. Then she compressed 
her lips in token of unchanging resolu- 
tion, and stalwartly followed the matron 
to the whitewashed dungeon in the wom- 
en’s quarter of the prison. But the sight 
of it unnerved her. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!’ she cried, clutch- 
ing the matron’s arm and looking through 
the grated door in which the key was 
turning ominously. 

‘*Then just tell us where to telegraph,”’ 
said the matron, kindly. ‘And if—if ev- 
erything’s all right, we'll send you on 
ourselves,’’ 

“Oh, you don’t understand, you don’t 
understand!’’ half-sobbed the older wo- 
man. 

“Then you come back to my rvuom and 
tell me all about it, and we'll see if I can’t 
persuade you to let your people know.”’ 

The grimy little room, blocked to over- 
flowing with its stove, its chair, its table, 
and its shelf where the tea-kettle stood, 
seemed homelike to Mrs. Cowslip after 
the sepulchral whiteness of the empty 
cell. She warmed her hands at the fire 
—it was a cold evening in the early au- 
tumn—and cast a wistful glance at the 
kettle. The matron observed it. 

‘*Bless my soul!’’ she cried, energetical- 
ly. ‘*When did you have your lunch?” 

“*T—T left home in such a hurry—”’ 

‘*We’ll have you a cup of tea in a jiffy,” 
declared the proprietor of the teapot, as 
hospitably as if the city paid her to dis- 
pense food and drink to her charges. 
‘“*Now you tell me all about everything, 
while I put the water on to boil.”’ 

But Mrs. Cowslip did not begin until 
she had sipped a cup of the steaming bev- 
e1age aud had eaten a slice of the matron’s 
emergency loaf. Then she spoke with 
heat and bitterness. 

“I’ve stood everything from Luella 
Jobnson—she’s Luella Cowslip now, for 
she married my son John, Dr. John Cow- 
slip he is, and, if I do say it myself, the 
finest doctor and the best son in—in our 
part of the country. I’ve stood everything 
from her! *Twas her persuaded father— 
that’s my husband—that we was too old 
to stay out on the farm alone any longer, 
an’ that we'd better come into the village 
an’ live with her an’ John. Now I knew 
well enough that I didn’t want to live in 
any other woman’s house, but Pa—well, 
Pa’s sort of easy-going.” 

**So I should imagine,’’ nodded the ma- 
tron, as she took note of Mrs. Cowslip’s 
resolute chin. 


Mrs. Cowslip grew percepti- 





“Anyone can wind him around their 
little finger, an’ he sets a good deal of 
store by Luella. An’ I don’t say that she 
wasn’t sought after right an’ left before 
John married her. But anyway, Pa was 
gettin’ old, an’ we moved down to Lu- 
ella’s.”’ 

The sunken lips grew a grim line now. 

“That girl had more notions than any- 
one I ever saw. What's that bell, my 
dear?”’ 

But the matron had vanished to receive 
the next of her poor prizes from the ser- 
geant. When she returned she said, brief- 
ly, “A prisoner—drunk.’’ But as she 
volunteered no more, Mrs. Cowslip went 
on. 
‘Didn't believe in fried food—Luella 
didn’t, an’ set no store by pies. If that’s 
what comes of sendin’ girls to college, 
I’m glad my Josephine never went, but 
got married when she was nineteen. But 
anyway, when the baby came, it’s a bless- 
ing Luella didn’t kill him. No rockin’ 
him to sleep, she said. No cradle at all, 
just a crib. Rockin’ would make him 
nervous! Nervous! A baby nervous! Did 
you ever hear the like of that? An’ if he 
hollers, let him holler! An inhuman 
mother, I called her, an’ an inhuman 
mother she was.’’ 

The matron shook her head gently. 

‘*They have new ways nowadays,”’ she 
said. ‘Best let them try them, don’t you 
think?”’ 

“No, I don’t! Not on my grandson!’’ 
snapped Mrs. Cowslip, her eyes flashing 
little sparks behind her _ spectacles. 
“Mercy on us! Ain’t I brought up three 
children—one of them the Apaches killed, 
my dear; he was a soldier, my oldest boy, 
and only twenty-two, only twenty-two— 
an’ ain’t I buried three babies? What ex- 
perience has Luella Johnson had along- 
side of me?”’ 

The drunken lady, safe behind the bars, 
began discordantly to relate the adven- 
tures of some one who stood between love 
and duty. Mrs. Cowslip listened, her face 
divided between repugnance, fascination, 
and righteous judgment. 

“T never saw a drunken woman in all 
my life,’’ she said, solemnly, and a little 
fearfully. “Oh, it’s awful! It’s awful! 
But maybe, if I could see her, I could say 
something to her to lead her to a better 
life.”’ 

The matron’s discreet lids fluttered 
down over ber shrewd eyes. 

“I’m afraid not,” she said, refraining 
from even an inflectional comment on the 
connection between missionary zeal and 
curiosity. ‘“She’s an old hand. But go 
on about the baby.”’ 

“Oh, he’s a dear boy, Mrs.—Mrs. Ma- 
tron! You'd love him. You've got chil- 
dren of your own, I guess,’’—she nodded 
towards the red hood in the matron’s in- 
defatigable fingers,—‘‘an’ you couldn’t 
help but love him. So round an’ rosy an’ 
sound an’ good-natured! But Luella has 
no more feelin’ for him than a clock--not 
a bit. Feeds him on the hour, puts him 
to sleep on the hour, airs him by the 
hour! Ugh!” 

‘For you'll never know a blessing like 
a mother’s love!’’ carolled the old offend- 
er from the corridor of cells, with inebri- 
ate pathos. 

‘Are you sure I couldn’t exhort her?” 
begged Mrs. Cowslip. ‘Our minister— 
maybe you’ve heard of him, the Rev, Or- 
lando Green? No? Well, he says I have 
a real gift for exhortin’, an’ that he often 
wouldn’t be able to get a prayer-meetin’ 
started if it wasn’t for me.”’ 

The matron shook her head. ‘About 
the baby?” she reminded her guest. 

““Well,’’ Mrs. Cowslip’s face settled into 
lines of grievance, ‘‘yesterday Luella went 
to a meetin’ of the woman’s club of—of 
the place where I come from this mornin’. 
She left me an’ the hired girl—Luella 
keeps hired help an’ John keeps a man; 
he needs one, of course, for the barn 
work, but as I tell ber, I always got along 
without hired help, an’ I had a big family, 
to hers; not but John can afford it, 
though. Anyway, she left us to take care 
of little Jacky. He was colicky an’ cross. 
He fretted an’ worrited, an’ I dandled 
him an’ rocked him, but it didn’t seem to 
do no manner of good. So I told Emma— 
she’s the help—to go to the apothecary’s 
an’ get me a little paregoric. She was 
scared to, for Luella had made her as no- 
tional as she is herself about paregoric; 
but I told her I was mistress there when 
her mistress wasn’t at home, an’ she 
went. An’ I was just puttin’ away the 
bottle when Luella came in. She came 
early because she was anxious about 
baby.”’ 

‘‘Be it ever so humble,’’ quavered the 
voice from the corridor, ‘‘there’s no place 
like home!”’ 

‘‘Well, what Luella said to me, an’ what 
my son, John, stood by her in sayin’, an’ 
what my own husband—my own husband, 
Mrs. Matron, that ain't crossed me before 
in forty years—not since we was first 
married—what he stood by her in sayin’, 
[—J—°*’ 

Her fine pride and ire gave way. Her 
lips lost their determined line and shook; 





her firm old chin quivered, and she 
sobbed. : 

“So this mornin’ I took the egg money,” 
she went on brokenly. ‘‘I kept the hens 
at John’s—an’ started for my daughter’s. 
I didn’t go to our station, for they’d find 
out from Dan Simms that keeps it that 
I’d come to New York. I walked—an it’s 
four miles an’ there are two hills, too—to 
—to the next village. Twice I was scared. 
The Fowlers were gathering in their 
pumpkins down at their roadside patch, 
an’ I thought if Sam Fowler saw me he 
could tell Pa which way I had gone, but 
he didn’t. An’ the Lahey children were 
up in an apple tree near the fence, but 
they didn’t see me either. Nobody stopped 
me. I went on, past our own farm, that 
I'd left to be—to have my own husband 
stand by Luella Johnson against me—an’ 
I'd have gone in there an’ never left it 
again, but the people that rent it—I could 
just see some of them up and around the 
dooryard; weedin’ out my chrysanthe- 
mum border, maybe! Well, anyway, I 
went on to—to the next station, an’ I 
bought my ticket, an’ then I had only 
seventeen cents left. But I wouldn’t go 
back. They shan’t know, none of them, 
where [ am, till I’m with Josephine. 
She’ll stand by me, not by Luella John- 
son. An’ do you think she’ll like the 
butter dish?”’ 

The song stage of inebriety had passed 
from the occupant of the cell, and she 
demanded to know, with many objurga- 
tions, why she found herself in surround- 
ings so distasteful to her. But the old 
lady, lost in the bitter recollection of how 
another ruled in her stead, no longer 
listened. 

The hideous night wore on, and the cu- 
riosity of the earlier evening returned to 
her. The alarum in the matron’s room 
kept clanging. The offscourings of the 
city were gathered up. Mrs. Cowslip 
watched through a crack in the door of 
the matrou’s room, in which she was 
finally allowed by that good-natured wo- 
man to stay. The procession of erect, 
painted creatures and of shambling, di- 
sheveled ones passed by, this with a pur- 
ple stain on her cheek where she had 
fallen, those witb the marks of each oth- 
er’s fingers on throat and forehead. The 
whole shocking array she saw. She heard 
the screams, the oaths, the songs from 
the corridor into which they passed, in 
the firm, unmoved charge of the small, 
kind, unsentimental matron. Her ruling 
passion mounted high. She wished to 
address, exhort, improve, direct them. 

Finally she persuaded the matron to let 
her walk through the prison before the 
tiers of cells, At the sight of hera silence 
fell, so strange an apparition was she in 
that place, in her homely, grandmotherly 
garb, with all the records of a clean and 
simple life set fair upon her. When she 
had passed, some laughed harshly and 
broke into singing, that none might deem 
them weak, but others silently turned 
their faces toward the whitewashed wall 
against which their boards were propped, 
and hid their faces. 

Before the cell of Irish Maggie, the 
early comer, the matron paused. 

“This is the one you heard singing 
earlier in the night,’’ she told Mrs. Cow- 
slip. ‘‘Maggie, this is a lady from the 
country who was lost too late to goon 
with her journey, and she is looking 
about her. It makes her very sad to see 
you foolish girls, and the trouble you 
bring on yourselves.”’ 

Maggie had been asleep for some hours. 
She had waked to address some pointed 
observations to her unseen companions on 
the subject of their noisiness,. Now she 
eyed Mrs. Cowslip surlily. 

‘If it makes her so sad, she ain’t under 
any force to look, is she?’’ 

**For shame, Maggie! Have you no re- 
spect for gray hairs?’’ 

‘*Not when they come a-pryin 

**Pryin’!’’ cried Mrs. Cowslip. ‘‘lain’t 
pryin’, you unfortunate creature! I’m 
only wishful to have you see your wrong- 
doin’ an’ your sin, an’ to—’’ 

“Bah! cried Maggie. There was a 
rustle throughout the prison, denoting a 
movement of the occupants of the cells 
toward the gratings. Maggie turned 
away, as one done with conversation. 
Then she whirled again. 

“What do you know abvut it?’’ she 
asked fiercely. ‘‘Was you brought up a 
foundlin’? Was you, I say?” 

‘*No,” faltered Mrs. Cowslip. 

“No! You wasn’t. An’ was you put 
out to service before you was twelve? No! 
An’ was you a slave for a boardin’ house 
before you was fifteen? No! An’ was 
you glad enough to marry the first loafer 
that ever spoke a soft word to you? No! 
Or to take his beatin’s if he’d only make 
up with you again? No! Orto work the 
flesh off your bones to get him money, 
so’s he'd stay with you? No! An’ he 
never left you, did he? Your husband 
ain’t never deserted you, has he? He’sa 
nice, whitehaired old gentleman with a 
cane—oh, I see him—an’ he thinks you're 
wonderful good because you ain’t never 
done none of the things you ain’t tempted 
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to do! An’ your children—they ain 
robbed you an’ cast you off, I'll bet! It’s 
‘Mother, this,’ an’ ‘Mother, that,’ ap’ 
‘Where’s Mother's armchair?’ an’ ‘yf, 
mie, run up stairs for your grand ma’s 
glasses!’ Oh, I know, I know!” 

“Come away, come away, Mrs. Cowslip,» 
urged the matron. ‘There’s no use trying 
to stop Iter when she gets going on like 
this.” 

“No, no,”’ said the old lady, shaking og 
the hand that would have led her away, 

“Neat an’ warm your house,” went on 
Mag singsongily. ‘Lovin’ an’ willin’ the 
hands about you. What cause would you 
have to go an’ drink? But are you grate. 
ful for what you’ve got?” She came cloge 
to the barred door of her cell and peered 
out, her hands above her bleared eyes, the 
better to see. ‘‘You’re not! You're not! 
Of course you don’t steal! You've no 
cause to. Of course you don’t drink! 
What have you gotto forget? But you've 
got your sins an’ no excuse for them!” 

She turned and paced to the end of her 
cell, Then she wheeled about. 

“Go down on your knees,” she said 
fiercely, ‘‘an’ thank God for a good hus. 
band an’ good children an’ a good home,” 

The bell clanged peremptorily in the 
matron’s room. She caught the quiver. 
ing old lady by the arm, and hurried her 
away to that dismal shelter. She pressed 
her gently down into the chair. “There, 
there,’’ she said, soothingly, ‘‘stay here 
and I’1l be back in an instant.” 

When she returned from that visit to 
the sergeant’s desk, the slow tears of old 
age were crawling down Mrs. Cowslip’s 
finely wrinkled cheeks. 

‘“‘There,”’ she said, putting a slip of pa- 
per into the matron’s hand—‘‘there’s the 
address—for the telegram; an’ he—the 
policeman, you know, in there—he might 
say that I’m sorry if—if they was upset at 
home.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 

The summer work of our Association 
ought to be the increase of our member- 
ship. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out 
of every thousand believers in woman sutf- 
frage are not members of our Association, 
Therefore, when we ask anything of the 
Legislature, or attempt any work, we 
have not the influence of one thousand, 
but of one. It is wonderful that we ac- 
complish what we do, against such odds, 
It isnot probable that we can ever organ- 
ize our entire number of believers, but we 
can organize a large per cent. To makea 
beginning, each of us can get one new 
member. Surely we have not lived so 
entirely to ourselves that we have no 
friends. Surely our friends are congenial 
people, believing as we do largely. One 
out of all this number, at least, would be 
willing to pay dues to our Association 
and be counted. Sometimes we find per- 
sons very enthusiastic when this matter is 
presented to them. Last year several 
members of the Warren Club secured as 
many as six new members. This year an 
active business woman has secured eight. 
This effort took time, valuable time, too. 
Some suffragists interested in this in- 
crease of membership make it a practice 
to secure a new member each year, and, 
having this ia mind, they succeed. These 
new members need not pledge themselves 
to work or to take part in the programs, 
although we would be glad to have them 
do so. 

Ohio has lately doubled its membership; 
let us do it again this year. Our officers 
are anxious that the State shall be fifth 
in point of members in the Nationa! list 
next year, and it can easily stand there 
provided we all work towards this end. 
Determine to do your part, and do it. 
Possibly the new member you can secure 
may be one of your own family, or a suf- 
fragist who resides in a part of the State 
where there is no local club, and will be 
willing to become a Statemember. When 
you have gotten your member send ‘the 
name to Headquarters, Warren, so that in 
the next Club Letter we may report 
progress. 

Miss Laura Clay, of Kentucky, is the 
chairman of the National Committee 02 
‘Increase of Membership.’’ She has pre 
pared a leaflet on the subject, and later 
will issue instructions for work, Any of 
you wishing this leaflet should apply te 
Miss Laura Clay, 191 North Mill St., Lex- 
ington, Ky., enclosing stamp. 

FRATERNAL GREETING. 

Our auditor, Mrs. Annie Hobson, of 
Athens, as fraternal delegate from our 
Association to the Department Meeting of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps at Marietta, 
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about the middle of May, presented the 
following greeting: 

We rejoice that it is your good fortune 
to meet in this beautiful city, in whose 
history we, as citizens of Ohio, have a 
common interest. We congratulate you 
on the splendid record you have made in 
caring for the union veteran and his de- 

ndent ones. 

You have not only ministered to the 
temporal wants of the living, but, with 
undiminished devotion, bave assisted the 
Grand Army in strewing the graves of our 
fallen heroes with flowers. For this ser- 
yice no rose is ever too sweet, no lily too 
fair. In all your ministrations you have 
been truer to the nation’s defenders than 
they have been to themselves. 

President Lincoln, im his famous Get- 
tysburg speech, said, ‘‘With charity for 
all, with malice toward none, striving for 
the right as God gives us to see the right, 
jet us finish the work we are in.’’ Even 
his wisdom could not forsee that two im- 
portant lines of the work we were in 
would be taken up and finished by women. 

Clara Barton led and directed one line 
of the work until it was finished, and has 
followed the diverging lines with a devo- 
tion and ability which has challenged the 
admiration of the world. Now, as your 
line of work is approaching its final com- 
pletion, we remind the survivors, as did 
Clara Barton at the close of the conflict, 
that they owe it to themselves and to 
their benefactors, to grantto the women 
of this country the right they so highly 
prize as citizens of the Republic, and 
which they won in deadly conflict with 
the mother country, and declared it tyr- 
anny to withhold the right and duty of a 
yoice in deciding questions of government, 
“lest they forget” that ‘‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed.” 

ANNUAL CONVENTION, 

The State Association has been invited 
to hold its annual meeting in Sandusky in 
October. This invitation will undoubted'y 
be acepted, and those who were present 
in Sandusky at the Conference held there 
afew years ago, upon the occasion of the 
organization tour of National and State 
officers, will be delighted to visit this city 
again, where such large and enthusiastic 
meetings were held. Dr. Carrie Chase 
Davis should have the codperation of every 
suffragist in Sandusky, as well as that of 
every Club member in the State, in her 
work for the Convention. Let us begin 
now to plan for it. Let us determine to 
make it the best convention ever held by 
our Association, 

CLUB NOTES, 

In sending the dues for the Equal Fran- 
chise League organized in Cleveland last 
fall at the time of our Convention, the 
treasurer says that this League is grow 
ing, and hopes to double its membership 
and double again. 

The Farmdale Club gave a play May 30, 
the proceeds to be used in purchasing 
books for the library. The annual meet- 
ing occurred the first week in June. 

The National Association is going to 
prepare, the coming year, three special 
programs for clubs. The first one will 
be on Lucy Stone’s birthday, in August, 
the others on Mrs. Stanton’s birthday, in 
November, and on Miss Anthony’s birth- 
day, in February. Your State president 
urges local clubs, even if they have ad- 
journed for the summer, to hold this 
August meeting. City clubs can make an 
outing of the occasion, and have the pro- 
gram then. Lucy’s Stone’s life was such 
an exceptional life that any program em- 
bracing events in her career cannot help 
but be of vital interest. These programs 
can be had by writing to headquarters at 
Warren. It is our intention to publish 
them in the club letter. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Miss Edith Root, who has been our cor- 
responding secretary for nearly four years, 
has removed to the State of Washington. 
Miss Root and her mother will both retain 
their membership in the Farmdale Club, 
to the success of which they have contrib- 
uted so largely. Both will be greatly 
missed in local, county and State Associa- 
tions. Friends wishing to correspond with 
Miss Root should address her at Addy, 
Washington. Our recording secretary, 
Dr. Carrie Chase Davis, though a very 
busy woman, has kindly consented to 
serve out Miss Rovt’s unexpired term. 

FREE LITERATURE. 

Some time ago the Massachusetts W. S 
A. presented our Association with a large 
quantity of valuable literature for free 
distribution. While some of this has been 
sent out, a Jarge quantity still remains on 
our shelves. It should be distributed at 
club meetings, at reunions, at camp meet- 
ings, at public gatherings of every kind 
which offer the opportunity, and as it can 
be had fur the asking, we invite friends to 
Write to headquarters for a supply. 

ENROLMENT WORK. 

Our enrolment work should not be 
Neglected. We have recently had printed 
several thousand new cards. We should 
like to fill these before our annual meet- 
ing in October. Mrs. Louisa Southworth 
is working on the enrolment in Cleveland, 
and has secured a great number of signa- 
tures in an incredibly brief period. The 
Work of enrolment and the distribution 


of literature can be combined to the best 
possible advantage. 


WwW. Cc. T. U. CONVENTION. 


Mrs. Katharine Hinshilwood, of Alli- 
ance, will be the fraternal delegate from 
our Association to the State W. C. T. U. 
Convention in Canton in October. - 

HARRIET TaYLor UPTon, 

Warren, O. Pres. Ohio W. S. A. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On May 19th, from four to six P. M., 
the Rhode Island W. S. A. received friends 
in the parlors of the Matthewson Street 
Methodist Church, Providence. After 
the reception a greeting was received from 
the W. C. T. U. through its president, 
Mrs. Mary E. Babcock. 

Mrs. J. S. French followed with sug- 
gestions for summer work, and a few 
original verses, Mrs. I. C. Manchester, of 
Providence, gave incidents of the New 
Orleans convention. Mrs, Ellen M. Bolles 
read a poem, which might have been en- 
titled “So do the Men.’’ The exercises 
were interspersed with music of violin, 
piano and voice, by Mrs. Mary Pratt and 
Miss Pratt of Providence, which was both 
pleasing and artistic. The beautiful voice 
and distinct rendering of two songs by the 
daughter deserve especial praise. 

At 6.30 a banquet was served. Excel- 
lent music was furnished by Poole’s or- 
chestra. At the request of the president, 
Mrs. Dewing, Mr. arnold B. Chace pre- 
sided, as he often did in former years at 
the request of his mother, Mr. Chace ex- 
pressed his firm belief in the righteous- 
ness and necessity of giving the ballot to 
women, and said that he was sure that it 
would result beneficially to the home and 
the State. He then introduced as the 
first speaker Governor Garvin. 

The Governor was warmly greeted. His 
speech, though not long, all the speakers 
being limited in time, was full of bright 
points and valuable suggestions. He 
thought that woman suffrage was spread- 
ing so fast in the West that the East 
would soon have it by contagion. He 
recommended particularly that women 
take an active interest in the Constitu- 
tional Initiative and other movements 
toward democracy. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney reaffirmed her alle- 
giance to woman suffrage, told of the 
great value of having a society organized 
to uphold the principle, and congratulated 
the workers upon their perseverance. 
She said that during her late tour around 
the world she was introduced in England 
as a lady from Rhode Island—‘a very 
small island off the coast of New Jersey.” 
In alluding to the funny things that come 
into the life of a reformer, she told of a 
conversation overheard by an attendant at 
the Rescue Home, One woman said, ‘‘l] 
am going to run away!’’ Another said, 
“Do not go until Monday morning, for 
Mrs. Barney comes on Sunday.’’ ‘What 
of that?’’ said the first. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the 
second, ‘‘Mrs. Barney talks, and we all 
cry and have such a good time! Don’t go 
until Monday.”’ 

Hon. Amasa Eaton gave a legal talk, in 
which he affirmed the power of the Legis- 
lature to give women presidential suffrage 
by a majority vote. Mr. Louis Angell 
followed in the same line. 

Mrs. Stearns of Providence read an 
original poem, ‘*The Strikein the Church,”’ 
which was very amusing and true to life. 

Rev. E. Talmadge Root was the last 
speaker. He addressed the company as 
“Fellow Citizens,’’ and was applauded. 
He said that ‘tthe blacksmith should stick 
to his last’’ and the minister to his Bible, 
then proceeded to give many interesting 
scriptural facts. He said that King Ahas- 
uerus got rid of a wife whom he could 
not manage, to take one that could man- 
age him. 

This meeting closes the regular series of 
public suffrage meetings for the season in 
Providence. JEANNETTE S, FRENCH. 

Pawtucket, May 20, 1903. 


(Additional State Correspondence on page 192.) 











WANTED 


Live agents to sell Dr. White’s Electric 
Combs, patented Jan. 1,’'99. Cure dan- 
druff, hair falling out, sick and nervous 
headaches, yet cost no more than an ordi- 
nary comb. Sells on sight. Agents are 
wild with success. Send 60 cents for 
sample (half price). Write quick. The 
Dr. White Electric Comb Co., Decatur, 
Ill. 





Large, Pleasant Rooms 
AND 
EXCELLENT TABLE BOARD 
MAY BE OBTAINED AT 
467 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


Near College Grounds 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 





President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, 


Vice-President at- e, Rev. ANNA H. SHaw, 


Auditors, { 


160 Bay 3ist St., Bensonhurst, N.Y. 


7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. GORDON, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 


Miss Lauga CLAy, 191 N. Mill St., Lexington, Ky. 
Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St., 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STQNE BLACKWELL, 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 


8 Moines, lowa. 
WARREN, OHIO. 





Program. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. ex-officio, 
160 Bay 31st St , Bens »nhurst, N. Y. 
Miss Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., 
New Orleans, La, 
Miss Harriet E. Turner, 6 Marlborough S8t., 
oston, Mass. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Temple, 


Congressional Work. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Chairman 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Ohiv. 


Mrs. Virginia M. Shafroth, Denver, Colo. 
Mrs. John D, Henderson, Washington, D. C. 


Press. 
Mra. Elnora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Eprolment. 


Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, 282 Jefferson Ave., 
Brooklya, N. Y. 


Federal Suffrage 
Mrs. Sarah Clay Bennett, Richmond, Ky. 
Presidential Suffrage. 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


Children. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. 105 East 22nd St., 


Legisiation for Civil Rights. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Editor of Progress. 
Miss Alice Stoue Blackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
Convention Press Work. 
Mrs. Kinora M. Babcock, Dunkirk, New York. 


Miss Laura A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Bl’k,Omaha, Neb. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


4069 Powelton Ave, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York City, N. Y. 


STANDING COMMITTEES, 


Libraries. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Chairman, Columbia, Pa. 
Miss Florence Spofford, 1621 Massachusetts Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 
Miss Amelia E. Cameron, I41 West #1st St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. Martha Scott Anderson, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Mary Rollins, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 
Finance. 
Miss Laura A. Gregg, Chairman, 
622 Paxton Block, Omaha, Neb. 
Mrs. Emma B. Sweet, Security Trust Building, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, 707 Masonic Soa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Literature. 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Chairman, 
160 Bay 31st St., Bensonburst, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 143 Toxteth St., 
Brookline, Mass. 
Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer, Columbia, Pa. 
Ellis Meredith, Box 326, Denver, Colo. 
Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 142 N. Arlington Ave., 
E. Orange, N. J. 
National Committee on Loca) Arrangements 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 7443 Devon St , 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Rates. 
Miss Mary G. Hay, 445 Central Park West, 
New York City, N. Y. 


COMMITTEES, 
Industrial Problems Affecting Women and 


Increase of Membership. 


Miss Laura Clay, Lexington, Ky. 
With power to chovse her committee. 


Church Work, 
Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard, Maine. 
Peace and Arbitration, 


(In Conjunction with Committee of National 
Council of Women.) 


Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor, Md. 


Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren, Obio. 





NEW ORLEANS, JUNE 5, 1903. 

Dear Suffrage Friends: I had hoped long ere this to have reported throngh the 
columns of our WoMAN’s JOURNAL some of the pleasures and benefits the recent Na- 
tional Convention afforded the New Orleans people; but, alas! the aftermath of a 
Convention presents almost if not quite as formidable a field of work to a Correspond- 
ing Secretary, with none of the compensating influences of the first harvest as wit. 
nessed in the Convention itself. That the Convention shook New Orleans from centre 
to circumference is unquestionably true, and the words of a great educator of our city, 
commenting on its influence, are timely: ‘The old crass idea relative to the work and 
its workers can never again have a hold in this community.”’ 

In point of membership, the Era Club has doubled since March 19, and now num. 
bers 250. While the only essential to membershipis a belief in woman suffrage, the 
Club encloses in its ranks and finds among its sympathizers almost every woman 
identified with the civic progress of New Orleans, and it is a significant fact that the 
president of almost every organization in New Orleans is an avowed woman suftfra- 

ist. 

, At present the Club is occupied in a double eff rt—for the establishment of a 
Juvenile Court and probation system, and the passage of a curfew law. After serious 
discussion, the Club adopted this child-saving work, as in the last analysis of the sit- 
uation it is to preventive legislation we must look for the permanent incorporation of 
this work in the life of the State. 

A Juvenile Court requires for child offenders trial separate from hardened crimi- 
nals. While such a law exists in our State, it is not mandatory, and for want of an 
appropriation, the saving grace of the work, the application of the parole system 
under the surveillance of a probation officer, has remained a dead letter. It is this 
want that the Era Club has undertaken to fill, and by the time this letter reaches you, 
there is not a shadow of doubt but that the necessary one thousand dollars to secure 
the services of a probation officer will be secured. This sum will be raised by our 
Club members, coéperating with the friends of children, to save the child offenders of 
to day from becoming the criminals of to-morrow. 

The awakening of the social conscience demands that men and women give toa 
wider field of their time and their talents, and what is true of the individual life is 
equally true of our suffrage club life. The part of prudence therefore is so to widen 
our field of usefulness as to come in touch with all classes and conditions of society, 
and under this policy I guarantee that our ‘‘argument of numbers’’ will shortly be a 
present reality ia place of a future goal. 

It is from this standpoint I have always measured the great value of Louisiana’s 
scrap of suffrage,—not from the material advantages gained, which will give our city 
drainage, sewerage and pure water, but for the opportunity afforded in every class of 
homes to inculcate our principles, which has led me to regard the campaign as little 
else than a kindergarten for suffrage. 

It was this advice I gave our Georgia friends when, as a delegate to the National 
Charities and Corrections Conference, I visited Atlanta, It seems it is quite a debat- 
able question among the suffragists in Atlanta whether to confine their work strictly 
to suffrage work. I hope in this connection I left no doubt in their minds that the 
fundamental source of all reforms was government, and the legitimate educational 
work of our clubs was to demonstrate, by precept and policy, the relations so exist- 
ing. 

. My actuating motive in attending the Atlanta Conference was to secure a resolu- 
tion in favor of woman suffrage. I early learned that resolutions of endorsement 
were contrary to the policy of the Conference, and I was equally disappointed in not 
extending fraternal greetings. However, except in a suffrage convention proper, ora 
Single Tax Conference, I have never met such a unanimity of opinion upon the justice 
as well as the expediency of the women’s vote to secure the intelligent preventive 
legislation which is their great remedy for the evils they are endeavoring to combat. 
With but one exception, every woman of note whom I met was a profound believer in 
our cause, and yet few were recorded sympathizers. 

One of the most interesting and at the same time significant experiences to me of 
the Conference was the testimony in child-saviug given by Judge Lindsay of Colorado. 
As he related incident after incident to demonstrate the virtues of the Juvenile Court 
and the parole system, one was insensibly impressed, after allowing a wide margin for 
the magnetism of Judge Lindsay as a speaker, that back of all this testimony there 
must be the sustaining power of public sentiment. I then made it my duty to inter- 
view the Judge and posed the following query: Had not the fact that Colorado has a 
constituency of voting mothers been a determining influence in his child-saving work? 
In reply I received such an indorsement of equal suffrage and its influence for good as 
would have put entirely in the shade either Mrs, Bradford's or Ellis Meredith's en- 
comiums on Equal Suffrage in Practice. 

I remained over a day in Atlanta and addressed the local suffrage club, and came 
in personal touch with our Georgia workers. They wanted to hear of Louisiana’s 
scrap of suffrage, and I told my story. Although the scrap has been patched so often 
to suit varying climates and conditions, ranging from a legislative hearing to a 
Friends’ meeting or Methodist camp-meeting, that I am reminded of the Irishman’s 
pantaloons, which from frequent patching had reached a stage where patches upon 
patches had left them in his estimation as good as new, so I hope in the estimation of 
my Georgia friends the scrap appeared also ‘‘as good as new.”’ 

Cordially and fraternalliy, 

Kate M. Gorpon, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 











Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 


HOURS FOR BATHERS : 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M, 


week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.80 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


w@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50ctsa year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLuMEs OF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 








ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONe 
DUOTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El] Paso 
to Los Angeles. ? 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenee 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 








THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Dx tic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de. 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00ayear. 10 cents a numbir 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. j 

















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leafiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M, 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harriot T. Topp Cor. See’y. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 





Mrs. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


The annual piazza party of the Geneva 
P. E. Club, held May 25 at the beautiful 
home of Mrs Elizabeth Smith Miller at 
Lochland, was attended by over 200 mem- 
bers and friends. The exercises opened 
with a paper by Miss Anne F. Miller, 
president of the club, on Emerson. Miss 
Miller said: 

“Not long ago I met a young man who 
has had a broader experience of life and 
literature than many of us, and was glad 
to hear what he had to say of this and 
that person. Of Emerson, to my sur- 
prise, he spoke disparagingly; his criti- 
cism going so far as to ridicule and bur- 
lesque in parody some of Emerson’s short 
and, to him, meaningless seotences. I felt 
indignant, but listened in silence until the 
verdict was pronounced in this remarka- 
ble sentence: ‘Emerson accomplished 
nothing, absolutely nothing.’ 

“I replied very quietly, but with all the 
earnestness of which I am capable: ‘Em- 
erson has accomplished more ‘in my life 
than any other individual.’ I have 
thanked the young man ever since for 
teaching me that word, and to-day I am 
glad to repeat the confession «f my su- 
preme indebtedness to the noble charac- 
ter whose 100th anniversary we now cele- 
brate. When I said ‘Emerson,’ I did not 
mean the person, Mr. Emerson, who came 
to make a visit to my grandfather one day 
in Boston when I was about seven years 
old, and of whom I have only a vague im- 
pression—a person of distinction, tall and 
thin, standing in the hallway, just near 
the front door. This shadowy figure 
seems to me to have been at that moment 
a fulfillment of his own lovely words: 

‘Nor scour the seas, nor sift mankind 
A poet or a friend to find; 
Behold, he watches at the door; 
Behold, his shadow on the floor! 

‘*‘But the Emerson that bas been and is 
constantly so much in my life, is no shad- 
ow. It is the spirit, the substance, that 
lives in his thought—his belief. It is the 
spirit that touches and kindles my own 
spirit to a keener sense of kinship with all 
spirit at every touch. His perception of 
everything beautiful has opened my eyes 
to a wider vision of beauty. His love of 
the truth has quickened mine—and be- 
cause to him the whole of life is good, my 
faith in eterna! righteousness is stronger. 
Matthew Arnold has named him well: 
‘The friend and aider of those who would 
live in the spirit’—and ‘of those’ is Emer- 
son always in search; be questions each 
of us: 

‘*Hast thou named every bird without a gun? 

Loved the wood-rose and left it on its stalk ? 

At rich men’s tables eaten bread and pulse? 

Unarmed, faced danger with a heart of trust? 

And ioved so well a high behavior, 

In man or maid, that thou from speech re- 
frained, 

Nobility more nobly to repay? 

Oh, be my friend, and teach me to be thine! 

‘‘Who indeed can give a clear response 
to such high questioning? Yet who does 
not feel stirred thereby to strive again for 
such a high reward? 

“To be his friend, and teach him to be 
thine! He, who already is to many of us 
the ideal friend! The one who has 
taught us new meanings in the word and 
in the life of friendship! To him I now 
bring his own lines as the truest expres- 
sion of my heart’s gratitude: 

“All things through thee take nobler form, 

And look beyond the earth; 

The will-round of our fate appears 

A sunpath in thy worth. 

To me thy nobleness bas taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy friendship fair.”’ 

In introducing the speaker of the occa- 
sion, Miss Miller said: 

‘*Last winter a lady came up to Geneva 
from New York, and we listened to her 
very instructive lecture, ‘The Mothers’ 
World.’ She also preached an admirable 
sermon in the Universalist Church, and 
those who had an opportunity to hear her 
may remember her as a poet. But in 
these days of ambitious womanhood it 
seems it is not enough for one to be a 
mother, a teacher, a preacher, a poet, or 
even have the distinction of living in the 
largest city in the world. For now this 
lady has arrived again on the scene, she 
wishes it to be known that, besides all 
these other good things, she is also a 
good suffragist, and as such I now have 
the pleasure of introduciog Mrs. Gilman.”’ 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman's ad- 
dress was listened to with close attention 
by all present. Her subject, ‘Why 
Should Women Want to Vote?’ was 
handled in a manner most convincing to 
her audience. 

The musical program consisted of duo 
for two pianos vy Miss Morgan of New 
York and Mrs. O. J. C. Rose of Geneva; 
a piano solo by Miss Morgan; a quartette 
for two pianos by Mrs. Rose, Mrs. Spen- 
gier, and Mrs. Harriman of Geneva, and 
Miss Morgan, and several vocal selections 
by Miss Slosson. 

The following new names were enrolled 
as members of the club: 

Mr. F. F. Organ, Mrs. Nathaniel Powell, 





Mrs. W. Smith O’Brien, Mary Martin, Dr. 
James A. Hart, Mrs. James A. Hart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry L. Slosson, Miss Agnes 
Slesson, Mrs. C. W. Howland, Miss Fran- 
ces 8. Cooke, Lottie E. Van Houten, Lelia 
M. Foote, Henry B. Graves. 





KENTUCKY. 


LexineTon, Ky., JuNE 6, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The women of Kentucky are displaying 
great interest in educational matters. 

In Lexington, the Woman’s Club of 
Central Kentucky, the Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation and the W. C. T. U. united ina 
petition to the Board of Trustees of the 
State College to appoint a Dean of Wom- 
en, with the standing of a full member of 
the Faculty, and toadd to the curriculum 
a department of Domestic Science. The 
appointment of a Dean of Women has 
become of particular importance, because 
the dormitory for women students will be 
ready for use at the beginning of the fall 
semester, and women feel that the super- 
vision of one of their own sex is desirable 
for these students. A department of Do- 
mestic Science would answer an increas- 
ing demand for higher education for the 
life work of the great majority of women. 

The committee from these three associ- 
ations presented their petiticn in person 
before the board, and were received with 
much courtesy, The chairman, Mr. D. F. 
Frazee, expressed the appreciation of the 
board for the good advice and wise sug- 
gestions which the women of Lexington 
had given in regard to the college, and 
their wish that the women should con- 
tinue their interest in it. It is not yet 
known whether the Trustees took any 
action upon the request of the women. 

The ninth annual convention of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs began 
its three days’ session in the city while 
the Board of Trustees of the State College 
were in their business session. By unani- 
mous vote, the State Federation endorsed 
the petition of the women of Lexington. 

The State Federation, during its meet- 
ing just closed, paid much attention to the 
subjects of education and child labor. Its 
reports show much work done in sending 
travelling libraries throughout the moun- 
tain counties. It will maintain several 
scholarships in schools of Domestic Sci- 
ence for mountain girls. It adopted reso- 
lutions to secure an effective compulsory 
school attendance law, and to improve the 
present child labor law. By unavimous 
vote, it also passed a resolution for school 
suffrage, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Kentucky Federation 
of Women’s Clubs endeavor to obtain 
school suffrage for all women who can 
read and write the English language, in- 
cluding the right to vote on all questions 
of schvol taxation. 

School suffrage was approved as a 
measure for increasing popular interest 
in education, and not as an endorsement 
of the principle of woman suffrage, as the 
Federation dves not deem it expedient to 
consider political subjects in its conven- 
tions. LAURA CLAY. 


2S 


LOUISIANA. 





The Era Club held its annual meeting at 
Gibson Hall, New Orleans, May 30, There 
was a very large attendance the members 
rallying to the election in order to show 
their appreciation of the excellent work 
performed by Miss Jean M. Gordon and 
her staff during the recent convention, 

Miss Jean M. Gordon, the President, 
delivered the following address: 

To the Members of the Era Club: La- 
dies: This month a year past the honor 
and responsibility of carrying forward the 
Era Club was placed upon my shoulders, 
I accepted the duties with many fears, 
thinking the way before me would be set 
with difficulties, but Iam proud and hap- 
py to teil you that everyone with whom I 
have come in contact through my official 
position has seemed glad and anxious to 
help the Era Club. 

The work and progress of the Club 
have been more than satisfactory. If, as 
has been said, the strength of a move- 
ment or thought is calculated by the num- 
bers who indorse the thought orapply for 
membership in the organization, and, 
further, by the willicogness with which 
the members contribute their money, 
then certainly the Era Club has reason to 
cougratulate herself on the record of the 
past year. From the date of our first 
meeting in the fall, to the last meeting 
before the convention, our membership 
had increased 40 per cent,, and under the 
influence of the logic, eloquence, common 
sense and ability of the men and women 
who espoused our beliefs during the Con- 
vention, the percentage has rolled up to 
100 per cent., and this does not include a 
long list of men sympathizers who are 
anxious to have their names on a roll 
which will publicly proclaim them as op- 
posed to a form of government which ex- 
alts all of one sex and excludes all of the 
other, irrespective of morality or intelli- 
gence. 

That our members have given liberally 





of their money, the report of the Treasu- 
rer will show. In the fund raised for con- 
vention expenses, which amounted to 
$1,305.05, only $454 was donated—the 
rest being secured through the efforts of 
the Club members. 

LEGISLATIVE WORK. 

It had been my hope that some legisla- 
tive work could have been attempted dur- 
ing the sitting of the last Legislature, but, 
far from asking anything at the hands of 
our wise legislators, we were kept busy 
trying to undo what they had given us in 
the shape of the Merger Bill. We fought 
valiantly for our sewerage and drainage 
fund, and I again wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the Era Club for the noble re- 
sponse they made to the call to attend th» 
mass meeting in the Palm Garden, June 
16. With the thermometer at 96 degrees 
in the shade, I feared you might weaken, 
and my pride was great as I saw you, one 
after another, enter and take your seats 
with an expression of determination and 
earnestness on your faces which boded ill 
for the return of those same legislators to 
office had you had any real power with 
which to enforce your condemnation. We 
all realized fully, as we sat there drawing 
up resolutions asking for that protection 
of which we hear so much and see so lit- 
tle in our Legislature, how different our 
position was from the 6th of June, 1899, 
when, through our work, New Orleans 
was saved. Even the Times-Democrat for- 
got its opposition to our cause and said: 
“If women taxpayers could vote in a gen- 
eral election, the present chicane would 
not be in progress in Baton Rouge.’’ But 
I really fee] that, while we must condemn 
the legislators who tried to rob us of the 
benefits of our hard work, from a suffrage 
standpoint we owe them a vote of thanks, 
for that Merger Bill Act caused many 
women to realize how much more power- 
ful their influence would have been had it 
been direct instead of indirect. Before 
leaving this subject, I wish to warn the 
members of this Club that while appar- 
ently the sewerage and drainage fund is 
safe, due tothe decision of the Supreme 
Court, that safety is very weak. The 
politicians of this State will never stop 
dévising some scheme by which they, and 
not the dear people whom they love so 
devotedly, will benefit from the $12,000,- 
000, and it becomes incumbent upon us 
who feel so keenly the responsibility of 
having imposed this extra tax upon our 
poor people to watch carefully every act 
in connection with the formation of the 
Sewerage and Drainage Board, and never 
to be found napping, and when occasion 
requires to be up and ready with our pro- 
tests. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 

We have confined our efforts this past 
year to educational work, principally 
along suffrage lines. We have had three 
exceptionally fine addresses from three 
of our most prominent and finest speak- 
ers. Dr. E. A. Alderman, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, spoke on ‘‘How Women Can Help 
in Education,’’ Dr. Henry Dickson Pruns, 
on ‘**Present Political Conditions in New 
Orleans,’’ and Mr. M. J. Sanders, on ‘‘The 
Need of Women in Municipal Affairs.’’ 
Our thanks are due to these gentlemen for 
the pleasure and instruction which they 
gave us. 

CONVENTION, 

In regard to the 35th convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which convened in our city from 
March 19 to 25, there is little I can say 
which can add to its brilliancy. That it 
shuok this city from center to circumfer- 
ence—that the class of women composing 
the ranks of the sutfragists were a revela- 
tion to our community—none can deny; 
and the suffrage question has been placed 
ona higher plane in consequence. The 
old ideas to which many clung through 
ignorance or prejudice have been removed 
forever, and none argue now against the 
right and justice of our cause; they only 
ask, ‘‘Wiill it be expedient?” as if agovern- 
ment can hope to live and prosper which 
is administered on a basis of expediency 
instead of justice. We owea debt of grat- 
itude to the women of the National Asso- 
ciation; many of them went to a great deal 
of expense and much inconvenience to at- 
tend the convention and make it the bril- 
liant success it was, four I think I can say 
without fear of contradiction that of all 
the conventions which have been held in 
our city this winter, ours gave the great- 
est amount of pleasure, brought a larger 
per centage of educated, eloquent, earnest, 
observant thinkers, and cost our citizens 
less money to entertain. 

OUR FUTURE. 

Our future is full of promise and bright 
with hope. We have accepted the more 
than generous offer of the Rev. Anna 
Shaw to give a month of her services to 
the South. 

We have taken the initiative in trying to 
establish the curfew law and the juvenile 
court. That we will be successful in both 
ventures I am confident, for I know the 
material which has engaged in the work. 
To establish the juvenile court, we need 





only $1,000. Already a good proportion 
of that sum is pledged. The work is per- 
fectly legitimate work for our club to un- 
dertake. All over the world the men and 
women who think (alack, there are many 
who never even wiggle their gray matter) 
are concentrating their energies towards 
saving the child. ‘As the twig is bent’’ 
is as true to-day as ever, and with the 
Convention of Charities and Correction 
and with the statistics before us which 
state that 75 per cent. of the criminal 
classes come from the ranks of the news- 
boys, bootblacks, messenger boys and the 
children generally who have been per- 
mitted or forced to make the streets their 
home, it is time for an organization such 
&s ours to take the initial step and prove 
that if laws were enforced and more sci- 
ence and less politics brought to bear in 
dealing with these children, much suffer- 
ing, sin and sorrow would be saved in the 
State. The necessity for the curfew law 
is acknowledged by all, and, judging by 
the willingness with which the benevolent 
and workingmen’s associations have signi- 
fied their desire to codperate, I am sure 
the curfew bell will be a blessing to every 
home and mother in the city. 

And now I want to thank the officers 
and members of this club for the loyal and 
loving support they have given me 
throughout the year, both by attending 
the meetings and the encouragement in 
every line of work which has been under- 
taken. It is a very mistaken idea that a 
president can carry a club—witbout the 
interest and codperation of her fellow- 
workers she can accomplish little. To 
my successor I feel I can turn over a well- 
organized band of women, banded togeth- 
er with one common interest—the freeing 
of the women of our times from the igno- 
rance and prejudice of the past, and bring- 
ing them to that condition where Tenny- 
son tells us there will be 

Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world, 
Two in the liberal offices of life; 
Two plummets dropt for one to sound the 
abyss . 
Of science, and the secrets of the mind: 


Musician, painter, sculptor, critic, more; 
And everywhere the broad and bounteous 


earth 

Shall bear a double growth of those rare 
souls, 

Poets, whose thoughts enrich the blood of 
the world. 

The subject of the juvenile court was 
then taken up. 

Miss Kate Gordon reported that $400 
had been subscribed during the week. It 
was voted that the Era Club subscribe 350 
out of the $371 left over from the recent 
Suffrage Convention fund. The remain- 
der of the Suffrage Convention fund wil! 
be devoted to legitimate suffrage work in 
Louisiaua, The following Committee on 
the Juvenile Court was appointed by the 
president: Mrs. James McConnell, Jr., 
chairman; Mrs. Paul Israel, Miss Kate 
Gordon, Mrs. Emile J. O’Brien, Mrs. 
Otto Joachim, Mrs. E. F. Jonas, Mrs, 
Charles A. Mackie, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gil- 
mer and Mrs. Chamberlain, 

The annual election of officers being 
declared in order, the old officials were re- 
elected: Miss Jean M. Gordon, president; 
Mrs. Evelyn W. Ordway, vice-president; 
Mrs. A. Bannister, corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Sidney Eiseman, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. J. Creighton Matthews, 
treasurer. 

-- 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Ciry Pornt.—The May meeting of the 
League had an attendance of 129 when 
Mr. G. H. Page of Brookline spoke on **A 
Man’s View of Woman Suffrage.’’ The 
honest statements of Mr. Page were re 
freshing and encouraging, as was evi 
denced by the appreciation of the large 
audience. Miss Jean Sharp rendered very 
acceptably a suffrage recitation, and Miss 
Grace McNutt two vocal svlos. One new 
member was admitted. 





WorcESTER —The League held its an- 
nual meeting with Mrs. Esther Kabley 
June 4, The attendance was large. The 
annual reports of secretary, treasurer and 
librarian were read. The chairman re- 
ported the placing of a mound «f flowers 
on Miss Henshaw’s grave Memorial Day, 
and thanked the League for the privilege 
of doing it. She read a paper reviewing 
the past year’s work. The nominating 
committee reuominated last year’s officers. 
Action was taken in regard to pledges for 
State work. It was voted that each mem- 
ber pledge fifty cents a year forthe next 
three years, and that a food sale be held 
in September, to raise more money. It 





—=:=" 
was moved that our president confer With 
Mrs. Page in regard to having Rev. 4 
Shaw speak in Worcester next fall, 
was voted to call a special meeting to dis. 
cuss raising money for State work at the 
time of our outing with Mrs. Fowler, June 
10. Refreshments and a social hour com. 
pleted our first annual June meeting. 
ANNA G. FowLer, 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—Next Week 
Miss Mary Halli will reappear as leadiy 
woman for the summer season, a position 
which she held with so much satisfaction 
to Castle Square patrons during the weeks 
the company appeared at Music Hal! last 
summer. Miss Hall makes her openj 
as Audrey in the stage version of M 
Johnston’s romantic uovel, which ig to 
have its first production in Boston, |t 
presents the leading events of the story in 
a logical and concise fashion, affording 
many excellent dramatic opportunities for 
the title character. Souvenir boxes of 
chocolate bonbons distributed at Monday 
matinee. 


MAJESTIC THEATRE.—This is the third 
week of “York State Folks” at the Majes. 
tic Theatre, and there is every indication 
of a continuation of the success which 
it has so richly deserved and found, 
“York State Folks" is educating a large 
section of the play-going public to an ap. 

reciation of something better than rowd 

ree or absurd melodrama. It is beauti. 
fully staged, and each act is a scenic gem, 
No better company for individual charac. 
ter work has been seen in Boston fora 
long time. The fourth week will com. 
mence next Monday, and special attention 
is called to the bargain matinees Wednes. 
day and Saturday 








WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS PORTRAYED, 


Described in Two Beautiful Publications 
By Boston & Maine Railroad. 


Western Massachusetts is a section of 
New England which has never received 
its just dues in praise and popularity on 
account of the many ideal qualities which 
make it a perfect resort during the sum. 
mer. 

Noted for its pure air, which is particu- 
larly healthful and invigorating by reason 
of the high altitude, and its delightful 
situation close to the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills and the impressive Hoosac Moun- 
tains, it is a perfect haven for the vaca- 
tionist who seeks health and rest. 

Its natural beauties are numerous, and 
here Hawthorne aud Beecher derived in- 
spiration for some of their best writings, 

The Boston & Maine Railroad Passenger 
Department at Bostou publisbes an inter- 
esting booklet of 55 pages, which givesa 
detailed and comprehensive description of 
this section, also a magnificent portfolio 
of views, containing 33 perfect photo- 
graphic views of the most beautiful scenes 
along the Fitchburg Division. The title 
of the descriptive book is ‘Hoosac 
Cv untry and Deerfield Valley,’ and of 
the portfolio, ‘Tle Charles River to the 
Hudson,’’ These views comprise also 
some pictures of that famed historical and 
scenic cuuntry, Eastern New York. The 
title is printed on the cover in gilt em- 
bossed letters, giving a beautiful and ar. 
tistic finish. This book will be mailed 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps, and 
the descriptive book upon receipt of two 
cents in stamps, or eight cents for both. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





HARVARD STUDENT wants work during 
the vacation as book-keeper, as tutor in French or 
in other subjects, as waiter in a hotel, or in any 
other line for which he is competent. Can give 
best references. Address K.T., 44 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, speak 
ing French and a little English, would like to do 
housework, or general work about a place, to im- 
prove his knowledge of English. Best references 
as to character. rge wages not so much an 
objrctasa chance to learn the language. Address 
K. SIROUNIAN, care K. Yourian, 44 Brattle St., 
Cambridge, Mass 





HOUSEWORK. — Young Armenian, wishing 
to improve his English, would like a place to do 
ees. Address, K. K., 79a Harrisun Ave. 

oston 





GENERAL WORK wanted by a young Ar 
menian who already ‘peeks English fairly well, 
but wants to improve his knowledge of the lan- 
guage. Would be | to do any outdoor work 
about a place, and any inside chores except 
kitchen work. Isa tailor, and could help with 
sewing. Has excellent recommendations, and 
will do his very best. Wages not so much an ob- 
ject as English lessons, Address ALEXANDEB 
SHAKARIAN, 24 Clarendon 8t., Boston. 














MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is showing most attractive things in Ladies’ SUMMER 
GLOVES in Suede Lisle, Lace Lisle, open net; also short 


and medium length MITTS. 


Her line of Summer NECKWEAR, VEILINGS and 
BELTS is most varied, appealing strongly to the well- 
dressed woman, and the woman who enjoys comfort. 


F. FISK, 
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